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“Courage and Gaiety 


and the Quiet Mind” 


By Elizabeth Gray Vining 


Give us grace and strength to forbear and to per- 
severe. Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet 
mind. Spare to us our friends. Soften to us our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in all our innocent 
endeavours. If it may not, give us the strength to 
encounter that which is to come, that we may be 
brave in peril, constant in tribulation, temperate 
in wrath, and in all changes of fortune, and down 
to the gates of death, loyal and loving te one 
another. —Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


$ pee Cathedral of St. Giles in Edinburgh is dim 
and vast; old battle flags hang tattered and 
motionless under the vaulted roof. On one side of 
the nave is the tomb of Argyll; opposite it, that of 
Montrose—those two who fought each other so 
bitterly in the religious wars of the seventeenth 
century and who died in the end on the scaffold. 
In one corner of the great church is the statue of 
John Knox, bearded and severe; and across from 
it a tablet marks the spot from which Jennie 
Geddes, in a burst of religious disapproval, flung 
her footstool at the minister. His offense lay in 
using the prayer book of 1637, which Archbishop 
William Laud of Canterbury had rashly prepared 
for the use of the Church of Scotland. 
Everything in St. Giles seems to speak of reli- 
gion in its harshest and most militant aspects. And 
then you come upon the Stevenson memorial in a 
side chapel; a bronze bas-relief of the invalid in 
his chair, with his afghan over his knees, and be- 
side him the prayer which he wrote. The words, 
“Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet mind,” 


especially, gleam like sunshine in the gray 
building. 

We need the courage that is bravery in peril 
and constancy in tribulation and something more: 
courage to stand by what we know to be right, to 
acknowledge as reasons for our actions the claim 
of justice or of love. Gaiety—but hew easily we 
forget it—goes hand in hand with courage; it sets 
to one side the self and its urgencies, and it han- 
dles life with a light and healing touch. “To be a 
joy-bearer and a joy-giver says everything,” 
Mother Janet Stuart wrote, “... and if one gives 
joy to others one is doing God’s work.” And St. 
Teresa of Avila was emphatic in her dislike of 
“sour saints.” 

Both courage and gaiety spring, surely, from 
the deep, rich soil of the quiet mind. In Meister 
Eckhart’s words, “To the quiet mind all things are 
possible. What is a quiet mind? A quiet mind is 
one which nothing weighs on, nothing worries, 
which, free from ties and from all self-seeking, is 
wholly emerged into the will of God and dead as 
to its own. Such an one can do no deed however 
small but it is clothed with something of God's 
power and authority.” 

Prayers like this of Stevenson’s, in which spe- 
cific virtues are sought, are addressed at least as 
much to our own deep selves as to God. People 
have said that such prayers are no more than auto- 
suggestion, and they seem to imply that such a 
label covers and discredits all prayer. But to sug- 
gest improvements to ourselves is both honest and 


humble, and there can be no better or more effec- « 


tive place to do it than in God’s presence. 


Reprinted by permission from The World in Tune, published by Harper and Brothers. 
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TO YOUR 
» ORGANIZATION 


COMBINATION SLIDE and FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
for selling only 85 dollar-bottles of M-K Vanilla 


Now your organization can have .this wonderful 
$76.95 projector—and it takes so little effort to earn 
it. Ideal for youth work, school and other programs, 
to spearhead drives for special funds. The School 
Master 300 watt Projector accommodates both 2’’x2” 


Sh A OU A A a 
CLIP THIS COUPON 

Check your gift choice please: 

‘| 300 watt SVE Projector (for selling 85 bottles M-K) 

C] 500 watt SVE Projector (for selling 120 bottles M-K) 

CJ Send free catalog of coffee urns, china, other gifts. 


ON CREDIT Ship____ bottles of (check one) [) M-K Pure 
Vanilla Flavor or [] M-K Super Compound Vanillo. We'll sell them af 
$1 each and send you the money within 2 months. You will then send us 
the gift checked above. Include free extra flavors to cover shipping 


charges. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign own names.) ‘ 


CASH Ship gift as indicated above ond_________bottles of (check 
one) (] M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor or (] M-K Super Compound Vanilla. Also 
include free extra flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check 
or money order for $= = SC. CW «re under no further 
Obligation and will keep the receipts from the sale of vanilla. 


Organization 
Address 
City 
Ist Officer 
Address 
2nd Officer 


PF eucrentord by * Address. 
Good Housekeeping 


S25 anveanstn WE MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO. 


M-K Vanilla available in 6 oz. The House of Flavors 


(Pure Flavor) or 8 oz. (Super Dept, 8-) » Brownstown, Ind. 
Compound), $1 a bottle, 
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slides and single-frame filmstrips. New blower- 
cooled model offers easy operation, cool perform- 
ance and bright illumination. Complete with heavy 
duty slide carrier, F/3.5 coated, color-corrected lens, 
and attractive, handy carrying case (not illustrated). 


Or this “‘Auditorium’”’ 500 
SCHOOL MASTER PROJECTOR 


This 500 watt Projector, made by Society for Visual Education, 

designed especially for showing to large groups on a big 
screen. The perfect answer for daylight projection. Has all 
the features of the 300 watt School Master (above), but 
provides even more brilliant pictures with superb contrasts. 
A $98.50 projector, carrying case included, given to your 
organization for selling just 120 bottles of M-K Vanilla at 
$1.00 each. Mail the handy coupon—start earning YOUR 
PROJECTOR today! 








YOU can forget 
MONEY WORRIES 


| through, . . 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Thousands today are living longer, 
happier lives, with complete free- 
dom from money worries, through 
participation in the Presbyterian 
Annuities Plan. 

This plan, sponsored for over 70 
years by the Church Boards, is very 
simple. You can start with as little 
as $100, and you will receive a 
guaranteed income for the rest of 
your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are 
helping your Church in its vital 
Christian work. 

You earn up to 7% on your invest- 
ments, depending on your age. You 
also enjoy larger income tax savings 
which apply to this Gift Annuity 
Plan. 


THIS WITH PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Gveranteed income for life up to 7%, 
depending upon age, for any amount 
from $100 up. 

Liberal income tax savings—no estate 
or inheritance tax—no _ re-investment 
problem. 

Absolute security—no worry—no risk. 





No legal f dical 
—no age limit. 

Income never varies, never misses— 
backed by 70 years of investment ex- 
perience. 

An aonnvity token in the name of an- 
other is a wonderful way to express your 
love for parent, child, niece or friend. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10 N Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
Please tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being_____. 

month dey year 

At present | om most interested in 

C2 Beoerd of Notional Missions 
©C Beord of Foreign Missions 
C2 Beerd of Christion Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


Name 
Address. 
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‘The Christian Answer— 
to Life’s Urgent Problems’ 


« Since our subscription to PResByTE- 
RIAN LiFe began several years ago, my 
husband and I look forward to reading 
each new copy. ... We must congratu- 
late you on your most inspiring article, 
“The Christian Answer,” in the Decem- 
ber 25 issue. 

To its author, George E. Sweazey, we 
send our thanks for a well-organized, 
thought-provoking guide for Christian 


living. ... Mrs. S. F. CooLey 
Omaha, Nebraska 


« Many thanks for George E. Sweazey’s 
wonderful article. . . . The ten divisions 
are very clear and concise. I’m sure this 
article will benefit all who take time to 
read it thoughtfully and prayerfully. Let 
us have more like it. 


—Dorotuea J. LUEDER 
Irvington, New Jersey 


Dr. Sweazey’s article is available in 
pamphlet form from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., 6c each. 

—THE EDITORS 


Memo to Churches 


« In order that all those who come to 
the nation’s capital to serve in any ca- 
pacity in government or in other areas 
of our capital city life might have pas- 
toral care and find a vital church rela- 
tionship while they are here, we urge 
churches throughout the country to 
notify their own denominational head- 
quarters in Washington [office of Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. Church is located at 
1229 Connecticut Avenue; the Reverend 
Ralph K. Merker, Presbytery Executive]; 
a local minister; or the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches when any of their 
members come to serve in this commu- 


nity. —FReEDERICK E. REIssic 
Executive Secretary, Washington Federation 

of Churches 

1751 N Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 


More About the Celtic Cross 
and the Celtic Church 


« In Mrs. Lancaster’s letter in “Sounding 
Board,” PRESBYTERIAN LiFE, December 
25, it was indicated that Scotland re- 
ceived its Christianity and the Celtic 
cross from Ireland. 

For the sake of accuracy, I should 
like to point out that while Irish monks, 
led by Columba and others, greatly fur- 
thered Christianity in Scotland, they 
were not the first to bring it. Ninian, a 
native of the South of Scotland, spent 
his life in spreading the Gospel among 


\his people more than a generation be- 


fore Patrick went to convert the Irish, 

In regard to the Celtic cross, it need 
to be said that experts in Celtic art ar 
very reluctant to say where among the 
various Celtic tribes it was first devel. 
oped. Ancient crosses and _ inscriptions 
are found in Wales, Cornwall, and the 
Isle of Man, as well as in Ireland ang 
Scotland, and most of them cannot be 
dated. 

We are interested in the Celtic cros 
not merely for its associations with Scot. 
land, but because of its whole history, 
of the independent and devoted church 
for which it stood, and for the imag 
native artistry of its design. 

—NorMan A. McNary 
Assistant Research Historian 


Presbyterian Historical Society 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Say It with Flowers” 


« ... I'm told that a sore point with 
florists’ associations are the growing 
phrases, “Please omit flowers”; “In lieu 
of flowers, gifts may be made to the 
Cancer, Polio, or Memorial Fund.” 
Gardening has been one of my hob- 
bies for over forty years, and I love 
flowers. That’s why I rebel against the 
association of mountains of flowers with 
occasions of sorrow, sadness, and death. 


In more than thirty years I have con- 
ducted hundreds of funerals, but I have 
yet to see too few flowers, even when 
requests have been made to omit flowers 
or to make gifts to worthy causes. 

On the contrary, however, there has 
not been a single day in my ministry 
when I haven't seen a place where even 
one rose would not have gladdened a 
heavy heart, cheered a discouraged 
mother or wife, by saying as only flow 
ers can, “I love you,” “I think you'e 
wonderful,” “I sympathize,” “I havent 
forgotten,” or “I’m so glad you're alive.” 

So I’m not for omitting flowers. I'm 
all out for more flowers to speak the 
language of love and kindness while we 
and our loved ones can still smell them. 

Let’s all “Say It with Flowers, While 
They're Living.” 

—CLARENCE E. SHOWALTER 


Minister, Austin Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Clearing House 


« Our Piney Fork, Ohio, Church is the 
flourishing result of our National Mis 
sions work under the leadership of Dr. 
John Sharp. The men of the church have 
done a great deal to build the attractive 
worship place. We are in need of sixteen 
straight pews, eight or nine feet long. 
We can pay a moderate price, depending 
on distance. 
—Harry W. RicHMonpD, MINISTER 
Adena, Ohio 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Park Hays Miller 





What Is a Good Conscience? 


I think myself happy, king Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day 
before thee touching all the things 
whereof I am accused of the Jews: 

Especially because I know thee to be 
expert in all customs and questions 
which are among the Jews: wherefore 1 
beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, 
which was at the first among mine own 
nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 

Which knew me from the beginning, 
if they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. 

And now I stand and am judged for 
the hope of the promise made of God 
unto our fathers: 

Unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, 
hope to come. For which hope’s sake, 
king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews. 

Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible with you, that God should raise 
the dead? 

I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: 
and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests; and when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against 
them. 

And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them tc blas- 
pheme; and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even 
unto strange cities. 

Whereupon as I went to Damascus 
with authority and commission from the 
chief priests, 

At midday, O king, I saw in the way 
alight from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and 
them which journeyed with me. 

And when we were fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and 
saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? it is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks. (Acts 
26:2-14) 


P gmp speaker declared that if we 
do what our conscience tells us is 
right, we need not fear the consequences, 


for we will be taking the right path. 
He seemed to be saying that the con- 
science is a safe moral guide. No doubt 
he meant that we must follow the high- 
est ideals we have, for he could not 
have meant that the conscience is an 
infallible guide. 

Paul was a conscientious man. He de- 


clared, “And herein do I exercise myg 
to have always a conscience void 
offence toward God, and toward me 
(Acts 24:16). But when he was telj 
the story of his life before Agrippa 
confessed, “I myself was convinced th 
I ought to do many things in opposi 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth” ( 

26:9, R.S.V.) What his conscience oy 
approved it later condemned. What y 
formerly “right” was now “wrong.” fj 
conscience was changed. 

A new convert to Christ was talk 
with the minister of his church. Het 
of being back with his old compani 
They had innocently proposed that ¢ 
should do something to which they} 
all been accustomed, but the conv 
had answered, “No, I can’t do it; iti 
wrong.” 

“How did you know it was wrong 
asked the minister. 

“Since I became a Christian,” he 
plied, “I just knew it was wrong.” 

A college professor said in his ck 
in ethics, “The conscience is a judg 
A judge does not make his own law 
He judges according to the laws whid 
are given to him.” So, conscience om 
demns or approves a contemplated « 
accomplished act according to the lav 
which are given to it. 

The laws that guide the conscien 
are often the result of environmel 
What everyone does is considered righ 
What everyone condemns is considered 
wrong. We have seen public opinic 
completely change the conduct of 
people of a community or a social group 

The laws that guide the conscienc 
are often the result of education. “Tho 
shalt not” and “thou shalt” finally be 
come the standard of conscience. 

That is what makes moral educatia 
so important. Right and wrong must} 
clearly taught to each new generati0 
This is the task of the home and ti 
church school. 

The Bible has a peculiar power 
quicken the conscience. Many a life hi 
been transformed by its teaching. 

But supremely important is comitl 
face to face with Jesus Christ and b 
coming “obedient to the heavenly ¥ 
sion.” That makes a truly good om 
science. 

We need to ask ourselves, “By whi 
laws does my conscience pass judgme 
on my acts?” Do T need to confess wit 
Paul, “I thought . . . I ought to @ 
many things contrary to the name 4 
Jesus of Nazareth?” Do we need to li 
our lives before Jesus and ask him © 
direct our paths? Dare we try it? 
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Of One Blood 


Scripture and science make no race distinctions’ 


By Benjamin E. Mays 


*Based on a report by the World Council of Churches’ Advisory Commission on Intergroup Relations. 


ITHIN THE past quarter of a century, “Christians 

have been forced to think about the bearing of 

their faith upon the problem of racial discrimina- 

tion and upon the meaning of the races in human 
history.” Wars involving all mankind, the rise of atheistic 
Communism, the development of the Nordic theory of 
racial superiority, the struggles of the colored peoples every- 
where for freedom, and a new emphasis on the meaning 
of the gospel in our time have made us embarrassingly 
aware of the wide gulf that frequently exists between our 
gospel and our practice, Since the Church gets its authority 
fom the Bible, we have searched the Scriptures anew— 
both the Old and the New Testaments—to see whether there 
isanything there to justify our modern policy of segregation 
based on race, color, or ethnic origins. 

We can conclude, supported by the best Biblical scholars, 
that anyone who seeks shelter in the Bible for his defense 
of racial segregation in the Church is living in a glass house 
which is neither rock- nor bullet-proof. In the Old Testa- 
ment the lines are definitely and sharply drawn; but they 
ae drawn along religious and not along racial lines. 

The objection to mixing is religious—not racial, not color, 
and not ethnic. Ancient Israel was held together by religion 
and not by race, just as the Jews today are held together 
by religion and culture. 

In fact, the nations that surrounded Israel belonged to 
the same racial stock as Israel. The Moabites shared Israel’s 
language, the Edomites were tied to Israel by bonds of 
blood, and the Canaanites lived in the same country. But 
as long as they served their own gods, they were not 
accepted by Israel. On the other hand, the Gideonites, who 
accepted Israel’s God, ultimately became Israelites. The 
drastic action of Ezra, on the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, 
in decreeing that the Jews had to put away their foreign 
wives, was not made on racial grounds. It resulted from an 
honest belief that they had trespassed against God by marry- 
ing wives of foreign religion. We search in vain, therefore, 
if we expect to find in the Old Testament support for our 
kind of racial and color segregation. The truth is that the 
Jews did not constitute a pure strain; and throughout its 
history, Israel made proselytes from other nations and races. 

When we turn to the New Testament, it is equally clear 
that separateness was on the basis of religion and culture and 
not on the ground of race or ethnic origin. From the be- 
ginning of his career, Jesus proclaimed a religion that 
Was supraracial, ‘supranational, supracultural and supra- 
dass. His doctrine of God as Father embraces the human 
race and makes us all children of the same God. God is our 
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Father, and we are his children. When we pray, “Our 
Father which art in heaven,” we acknowledge our kinship 
in him. And his concern for all his children is so great that 
the very hairs on their heads are numbered. Each is precious 
in his sight. To deny the universalism in the teachings of 
Christ is to deny the very genius of Christianity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hitler wanted nothing 
to do with Christ and nothing to do with the Christian 
religion, because they are antipathetic to everything that 
he stood for. His doctrine of Nordic superiority cannot 
stand up against the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, nor against the brilliant 
account of Peter and Cornelius—a Jew and a Gentile stand- 
ing face to face, confronted with the same Christ and with 
the same God—nor against the story of the good Samaritan. 

It is said that an orthodox Jew traveling from the north 
to the south of Palestine would not go through Samaria 
but would journey around it to avoid contact with the 
Samaritans. And yet it was a Samaritan, a member of another 
race, who responded helpfully and sympathetically to the 
Jew’s needs, thus dramatizing forever the fact that anyone 
who is in need is your neighbor and that neighborliness cuts 
across race and class. Jesus challenges the proud Jew to 
do as well as the despised Samaritan in displaying love and 
dispensing mercy across racial and cultural lines. 

Jesus declared that he found greater faith in a Roman 
centurian than he had found in all Israel. On another 
occasion he declared, “Many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the Kingdom of Heaven; but the children of the 
Kingdom shall be cast into outer darkness.” Speaking in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, he made his audience angry 
when he reminded them that Elijah had been sent not to 
the widows of Israel in the time of famine but only to the 
Gentile women of Sareptah and that Elisha did not cure 
the Hebrew leper but only the Gentile Naaman. The 
position of Jesus on this point is clear. 

Some Jewish Christians insisted that, in order to benefit 
by the Gospel of Christ, one had to be born a Jew or 
become a Jew by accepting the rite of circumcision and 
being adopted into the Jewish people; but they were not 
arguing against Gentile on the basis of race. Any foreigner 
who accepted circumcision and who was so adopted was 
readily accepted. Here we must draw a sharp distinction 
between Jewish segregation and ours. The kind of segre- 
gation or exclusiveness practiced by the Jews generally 
and by the Jewish Christians differed widely from modern 
segregation based on caste, color, and race. A non-Jew 
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could become a member of the local Jewish group. He 
could qualify by meeting the conditions. But in our time, 
where segregation is based on race or color, there is noth- 
ing one can do to qualify. He cannot qualify even when 
he accepts the same creed, practices the same ritual, prays 
to the same God, and partakes of the same culture. Segre- 
gation based on color or race makes it impossible for the 
Christian of color to qualify; for one cannot change his 
color, and he cannot change his race. And this restriction 
is tantamount to penalizing one for being what God made 
him and tantamount to saying to God, “You made a mistake, 
God, when you made peoples of different races and colors.” 

According to Acts, the Spirit descended on the people 
on the day of Pentecost, fifty days after the Resurrection. 
The disciples and the people got a new sense of power, 
and they interpreted this to mean that the Holy Spirit was 
present. At Pentecost a new community was created. The 
Church was born. Jews and proselytes gathered together, 
and representatives of some fifteen different nations were 
assembled. Acts 2:1 makes this point clear: “When the day 
of Pentecost was fully come they were al] with one accord 
in one place.” In their own tongues the proselytes heard of 
the mighty and glorious deeds of God. 

Peter admitted in his encounter with Cornelius that it 
was unlawful for a Jew to associate with one of another 
nation. He told the group at Caesarea, “Ye know how that 
it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep 
company, or come unto one of another nation; but God hath 
showed me that I should not call any man common or 
unclean.” Continuing, Peter proclaimed the great universal 
truth: “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: But in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” 

Paul carried this universal note further than Peter. Paul 
saw instantly that these differences could not establish the 
true Church and could not further the missionary enterprise. 
He took the position that a Gentile did not have to become 
a Jew in order to be a Christian. The Jewish law had been 
fulfilled in Christ and superseded by Him. In Galatians 
3:28, Paul declared: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Again, in Romans 10:12, 
we are told: “For there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
that call upon him.” 

Paul set aside racial heritage, social status, and sex. In 
Christ all divisions are unified, and racial and ethnic groups 
become one. He declared on Mars Hill, “God that made 
the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth . . . hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” Thus, 
centuries before science discovered that all men are of one 
blood, that truth was apprehended by men of faith. My 
distinguished colleague, Dr. B. J. Marais of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of South Africa, sought the thinking of 
Europe’s fourteen leading theologians—including Emil Brun- 
ner and Karl Barth— on this subject. They all agree that we 
can find no justification in the Bible for a segregated Church 
based on race or ethnic origins. 

This universalism in the gospel is climaxed and attested 
to by the fact that Christ died for all mankind. So if there 
are those among us who seek support in the Bible for 
segregated churches based on color, race, caste, or ethnic 
origins, we must turn elsewhere for support. 
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New Testament scholars and Church historians alj agree 
that since its inception the Christian Church had in 
membership people of different nations, races, and ¢ 
colors. Nowhere in the early Church do we find distinetig 
drawn on the basis of country or race. James 2:1-6 conde 
the separation of cultural and social groups in the 
church. The facts that the early Church drew no distinet 
based on race or color and that Christians were often 4 
scribed as a “new people” or a “third race” drawn § 
many racial or ethnic groups are attested by Tertullian, § 
gen, Ignatius, Hermas, Barnabas, Clement, and others. 
position is sustained by later scholars—Harnack and Ra’ 
Cadoux and Moffat, Griffith and Latourette. We seek ! 
vain for signs of segregation based on race and color in te 
Church of the first centuries of the Christian era. 

What was true of the early Church was true of the Chunhil 
of the Middle Ages. In both the ancient and the medievyl 
Church the basis of membership was faith in Jesus Chris, 
our Lord. The basis of membership was faith, not rage 
Christ, not color; creedal acceptance, and not nationality, 
The creeds of Christendom have always been formulated 
and enforced in terms of certain beliefs about God, Jesus, 
man, sin, and salvation: never on theories about race or 
ethnic groups. In summarizing this fact, Dr. Marais says, 
“In the extensive literature of the history of the Church 
till after the Reformation, we look in vain for any sign of 
a racial basis for admission to the congregation.” If color, 
race, or cultural background was a condition of member 
ship in the local congregation of the early Church or the i 
local Church of the Middle Ages, the survey does not 
reveal it. 


T SEEMS clear, then, that the color or racial bar in the 
Church is a modern thing. “It was not, in fact, until 

the seventeenth century that the outlines of the modem 

race problem began to emerge.” It is the modem 
Church that again crucifies the body of Christ on a racial 
cross. Race and color did not count in the early existence 
of the Protestant Church. It was when modern Westem 
imperialism began to explore and exploit the colored 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and America that the beginning of 
segregation and discrimination based on color and race 
was initiated. It was then that color was associated with J At t 
“inferiority,” and white with “superiority.” The World Septem 
Council’s Commission on Intergroup Relations says: “The }Xorean 
broad pattern of major racial group tensions which trouble fin fron 
the world today had its historical origins in the period of Bthe pi 
European overseas exploration and expansion into America, JA few ° 
Asia, and Africa. The resulting exploitation of one group J squad 
by another, involving groups differing in race, varied in Border t 
the three continents. But the same general relation of §' the 
asserted superiority and inferiority developed between the J'Have 
white world and the colored world. Color became first §) The 
the symbol, and then the accepted characteristic, of the Jjspeak: 
intergroup tensions.” in the 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the modern Church [[death.’ 
can find no support for this practice of segregation based § Ata 
on race, color, or ethnic origin in the Bible, no basis for it Hold Ke 
in the ancient and medieval Church, and none for it in the Be of 
various theologies of the world’s Christian churches. pitche 
We have probed beyond the Church and the Bible. We Jihe ru 
have sought to find out what support modern science fer m 
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At ten o'clock in the morning of 
September 24, 1950, a tiny, middle-aged, 
Korean gentleman stood, his arms bound, 
in front of a hole dug in the ground. 
The pit was supposed to be his grave. 





Afew yards away, the Communist firing 
quad stood at attention, awaiting the 
oder to fire. The squad’s leader turned 
to the prisoner with a harsh question: 
‘Have you any last words?” 

The little man began falteringly to 
peak: “I fear nothing, since I shall be 
inthe Kingdom of Heaven after my 
death.” 

At about the same time, a fifteen-year- 
id Korean girl huddled terrified in the 
ke of a shattered building, while a 
pitched battle raged around her. Inside 
he ruins of what had been her home, 
tet mother and father lay dead. For a 
trief moment, the guns were silent. The 
trl sprang from her exposed hiding 
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Second-Chance 
School 


Spared from the firing squad, a Korean pastor 





became the hope of handicapped children 
By Gary Jennings 
Photographs by Paul Schlessinger 


place and scampered for the shelter of 
a stone wall. A sputtering phosphorus 
grenade tumbled through the air and 
fell at her feet. It was too late to turn 
or fall or kick it away. 

The last thing she ever saw was its 
explosion of white fire, opening up like 
a brilliant, terrible flower. .. . 

Miraculously, both the girl and the 
man survived. She lived, but her face 
is now a withered scar and her eyes are 
empty forever. He lived, because one of 
the Communist soldiers in the firing 
squad recognized him as his prewar 
pastor and teacher. The executioners 
mercifully turned their backs for a mo- 
ment and gave the man the opportunity 
to escape. 

Today the Korean pastor—the Rever- 
end Rhee Yong Sik, a Presbyterian—is 
director of the Taegu School for the 
Blind and Deaf. And the sightless girl 


The Reverend Rhee Yong Sik, director of 
the Taegu School for the Blind and Deaf, 
gives a lesson for sightless youngsters. 









































A blind orphan girl finds a friend in 
American GI, Cpl. James E. McKinney. 
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studies from text in Braille. 


Student 
Taegu school is partly supported by the 


U.S. Armed Forces Assistance program. 


is one of his 160 wards at the school. 

Though the institution now houses, 
cares for, and teaches mostly war or- 
phans, and is supported largely by the 
U.S. Armed Forces Assistance to Korea 
program, it has a history that dates from 
several years before the Korean war. 

Backward and undeveloped under the 
forty-year Japanese occupation, Korea 
had a staggeringly high death and dis- 
ease rate. Only three out of every five 
children could be expected to grow to 
adulthood; and not all of the surviving 
three could hope to escape the ravages 
of leprosy, tuberculosis, smallpox, or 
hemorrhagic fever. Consequently, in 
1947 there were an estimated 60,000 
people in the country south of the 38th 
parallel who had lost sight, hearing, or 
speech as a result of one disease or an- 
other. It was in that year that Pastor 
Rhee began his one-man campaign to 
educate and rehabilitate these handi- 
capped thousands. 

The minister had always been a great 
man for “lone eagle” campaigns. The 
eldest son of a poor but distinguished 
Korean family, he had worked his way 
through school in Korea and Japan. His 
determination to become a minister was 
not weakened by the fact that he spent 
three years in a Taegu prison for his 
rebellious resistance to Japanese aggres- 
sion in his country, nor by the fact that 
he was almost totally deafened by a 
jailer’s beatings. 

In 1923, Rhee Yong Sik graduated 
from Japan’s Kobe Seminary and spent a 
couple of years as an itinerant preacher in 
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Korea. But he was not satisfied with this 
role. Not until he went to work in the 
Taegu Leprosarium did he feel that he 
had found a true way of helping others. 
He worked there for ten years. 

Then came the death of his brother, 
pastor of a church in Songjin, Korea; 
and the parishioners urged Mr. Rhee to 
fill the vacancy. For ten more years, the 
little pastor served various churches in 
Korea, Manchuria, and Japan. With the 
end of the Pacific War in 1945 and the 
liberation of Korea, he returned home 
to Taegu. 

In 1947, urged to the work by a blind 
friend and encouraged by the conquer- 
ing of his own deafness, Mr. Rhee 
opened the Taegu School for the Blind 
and Deaf. He had little money of his 
own to invest, but he was able to con- 
vince a number of public officials of the 
worth of teaching the handicapped to 
make a life and a living for themselves. 
The then mayor of Taegu contributed 
a dilapidated but serviceable building 
and a small piece of land. Korean school 
children voluntarily took up collections 
among themselves to help these less for- 
tunate youngsters. By 1949, the project 
had attracted the attention of charities 
in other parts of the world. That Christ- 
mas, the Milton Society of the United 
States, led by Helen Keller, sent a con- 
tribution to the Taegu School. The Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. Mission in Korea lent 
assistance. 

But, the following year, Mr. Rhee’s 
hopes were shattered when the Commu- 
nist armies smashed across the 38th 
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In school’s community bath house, six youthful 


































parallel. With a war to be fought 
body was inclined to pay much att 
to the struggling school. After Rhegi 
rowly escaped death before the 
squad, he came home again to fing 
school bankrupt; the few teachers g 
tered; and his wards increased by 
deaf, and mute victims of the war, 
regular church and charity ope 
suspended, only the gift of some 
from the U.S. Fifth Air Force ang 
Republic of Korea Army helped 
and his children survive this periog 
desperate hardship. 

The first new ray of hope came 
8,000 miles to the east of Taegu. Inj 
vember of 1952, the U.S. Third 
headquartered at Fort McPheng 
Georgia, sent a contribution of m 
than $7,000 jointly to Eighth Armya 
the Korean Communications Zone. 
money, collected from chapel offering 
throughout Third Army’s area, was 
be used to improve the lot of Kor 
war orphans. The Korean Comm 
cations Zone added sufficient me 
from chapel funds to bring its half 
Third Army’s contribution to an 
$5,000—and selected the Taegu Sch 
for the Blind and Deaf as the mo 
worthy and needy recipient. The $5,000) 
was immediately pledged to begin cor 
struction of a new home-and-scho 
building for Mr. Rhee’s helpless charg 
The building got under way early 
1953, aided by an additional $5,0 


contribution from the Presbyterian p.4¢. 


Church U.S.A. and $22,000 worth of 
construction material from the Korean 













wards scrub up before dinner. 
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Civi] Assistance Command. Once again, 
the mayor of Taegu donated land for the 
purpose. 

On November 23, 1953, trucks and 
buses loaned by the U. S. Army’s 
Taegu Military Post transported the 
school’s children, staff, and their few 
Possessions to the new site. 


They found waiting for them a new, 
Wlidly built, modern building—a one- 
story, Japanese-style edifice built in the 
shape of a large square around a sunny 
@urtyard. In the courtyard stood a 
@nitary fresh-water well. The building 
Mntained sleeping rooms, a kitchen, a 
bathhouse, a dining and recreation hall, 
iid classrooms. Outside was a goat pen, 
ichicken house, and a pigpen contain- 
ing a fat hog donated by the Presbyte- 
flan Mission. Two plump white geese 
Srolled haughtily about the courtyard; 
they were to be “watchdogs” for the 
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school, honking loudly at the approach 
of any strangers. 
The school might seem primitive by 


American standards. But to Director 
Rhee and his children, it is a godsend 
and a miracle. The school, with a staff of 
twelve—who serve, as does Mr. Rhee, for 
infinitesimal wages—now teaches sign 
language, oral language, finger language, 
Braille, ordinary reading, and lip reading. 
In addition, it teaches simple crafts to its 
children that they might someday be able 
to earn their own living. An everyday 
church service and a Bible-reading class 
every Saturday combine the religious 
with the secular instruction. 

At Christmas, Korean Communication 
Zone’s “Operation Good Will” dis- 
tributed warm clothing to the handi- 
capped children to protect them against 
the Korean winter. Though the Taegu 
School is now housed in a comfortable 
building, it promises to continue a prime 
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Deaf-mute children make pets of school’s two geese. Other animal denizens of the school include goats, chiekens, a hog. 


project of the Armed Forces Assistance 
to Korea program. For, with no source 
of income of its own, the school still must 
depend on the kindness of others like the 
U.S. Army and the Presbyterian Church 
for its continued operation. 

At holiday celebrations one can watch 
the school’s deaf children dancing to 
festive music they cannot hear; watch 
the mutes singing with their fingers in 
silent unison with the voices of those who 
have them; watch blind children saying 
prayers as their tiny fingers stroke 
stippled pages of Braille. One can see all 
this and realize that, but for Mr. Rhee’s 
faith and the help of concerned people, 
these children would long ago have per- 
ished. Then one can read an even deeper 
meaning into the words of Isaiah: 

“The eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped . . . and the tongue of the dumb 
sing. ...” 
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The Layman 
Who Stayed toll 


Dean Helser 





has conducted more than a thousand 


worship services for a rural congregation 


or twenty-four years a dean at 

one of the nation’s leading col- 

leges has served as “temporary 

pastor” of a Presbyterian church. 
He is M. D. Helser, dean of the junior 
college at Iowa State College in Ames. 
Despite his demanding duties at the col- 
lege, Dean Helser has established a rec- 
ord of devoted Christian service that can 
be equaled by few laymen. 

When their pastor accepted a call to 
another parish in August, 1930, mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church in Jor- 
dan, Iowa, were faced with a problem 
that confronts many small churches even 
today. Because of its small size, the con- 
gregation found it impossible financially 
to support a full-time pastor. Larger con- 
gregations in neighboring towns required 
the full-time services of their ministers, 
and there were no rural Presbyterian 
reasonable limits to 
share pastoral services. 

But an undaunted faith kept this con- 
gregation in the Presbytery of Fort 
Dodge from surrendering. The mem- 
bers’ efforts to seek temporary relief led 
them to M. D. Helser and what turned 
out to be a permanent solution to their 
problem. Mr. Helser had attracted the 
congregation’s attention because of his 
work with a class of college students in 
the Sunday school of the Collegiate Pres- 


churches within 
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byterian Church in Ames. In response to 
a letter, he agreed to drive to Jordan the 
following Sunday to deliver the morn- 
ing message from the pulpit. 

Worshipers at the Jordan church mar- 
veled at the layman’s preaching. They 
asked him if he would serve them on a 
temporary basis for six weeks. As much 
as he wanted to help them, Mr. Helser 
felt he had to decline. His church-school 
class in Ames simply wouldn’t allow time 
for additional responsibilities. 

But the worshipers of Jordan didn't 
give up. Three officials from the church 
were sent to discuss the matter with Mr. 
Helser at his home. They brought with 
them a carefully prepared schedule, de- 
signed to eliminate any conflicts with his 
other Sunday-morning obligations. From 
nine-thirty to ten-thirty he would teach 
his class in Ames. Then he would have 
thirty minutes to drive the ten miles to 
Jordan to teach an adult Bible class that 
began at eleven. At eleven-thirty he 
would conduct a full service at which he 
would preach the sermon. 

The proposed schedule represented 
the kind of challenge Dean Helser liked, 
and he agreed to serve as temporary lay- 
pastor for six weeks. 

The added duties on Sunday morn- 
ings required more time, and it was hard 
work—but that was nothing new to the 


dean. From his early years on a farm in 
Thornville, Ohio, to his busy days as 
junior dean, Helser had always been a 
hard worker. Things went so well for 
both the congregation and for Dean 
Helser that he was asked to extend the 
original agreement. 


Twenty-four years’ service 


That verbal agreement was extended 
again and again—until now it covers 
more than twenty-four years of continu 
ous service. During this prolonged “six- 
week period,” the dean has delivered 
more than 1,000 sermons. 

“I’ve had a few flat tires and a couple 
of times I've run out of gas,” he recalls, 
“but these minor inconveniences always 
seem to happen on the road back to 
Ames. If the weather is too bad, I dont 
start out, but I still manage about forty- 
eight sermons a year.” 

Many times he has told the congrega 
tion that he fears he is denying the mem- 
bers many of the services an ordained 
minister could provide. But they don't 
seem to feel that way. As a matter of 
fact, the.dean’s willjngness to serve has 
uncovered special talents among_ his 
parishioners. If college or other commit- 
ments prevent him from attending the 
church’s activities, someone from the 
congregation voluntarily takes over. 
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By Harold M. Johnson 


Not every problem confronting the 
Jordan church is a major one. “Some- 
times,” says Dean Helser, “a mother 
drops her baby’s bottle, and I stop 
preaching momentarily while everybody 
checks to see if the milk spilled.” 

As often as possible, usually on Sun- 
day afternoons, Dean and Mrs. Helser 
visit members of the congregation who 
may be sick or unable to attend church 
services. At funerals and weddings, the 
lay pastor works as an assistant to the at- 
tending minister from a nearby town. 

‘Tm not the only ‘old timer’ in the 
Jordan church,” the dean reports. “Miss 
lva Brown has served as Sunday-school 
superintendent in our church for more 
than twenty-three years. Most of my 
‘charter members’ have passed on or 
moved from the community, but there 
sill are six members who attended my 
first service in 1930.” 

Approximately thirty worshipers 
gather at the Jordan church every Sun- 
day for the morning service. Oftentimes, 
students from the college in Ames ac- 
company the dean to Jordan to worship 
in this small, rural church. Their attend- 
ance is usually the result of an invitation 
extended them during a counseling ses- 
sion in the dean’s office at the college. 

Every year the congregation sends the 
dean a letter of appreciation for his un- 
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tiring efforts in helping to keep the Jor- 
dan church active. This letter also in- 
cludes the sincere wishes of the congre- 
gation that he will continue to serve 
them. 

Under doctor's orders, Dean Helser 
last year was advised to slow down. Re- 
luctantly, he gave up teaching his col- 
lege Sunday-school class after thirty- 
three years, but he continued his service 
to the Jordan church. 

“The instruction of this class was an 
invaluable source of training for me,” 
Helser reports, “but it was selfish to mo- 
nopolize on this valuable experience. 
Perhaps if I had stepped aside sooner, 
others might have shared this source of 
inspiration and profited from it as I did.” 


Farm talk 


Besides Christian counseling, Helser 
often discusses such close-to-home topics 
as corn borers, pork production, and 
crop rotation with the farmers of his con- 
gregation. In 1914 he received his B.S. 
degree in agriculture from Ohio State 
University and took his M.S. degree from 
Iowa State College two years later. His 
teaching career at Iowa State began in 
1916 as an instructor in the animal- 
husbandry department. Since 1933 he 
has been dean of the junior college and 
director of personnel. 


Dean Helser is a modest layman who 
regards his record of Christian service 
as anything but extraordinary. In his 
early childhood, his mother’s teachings 
firmly imbedded those principles of 
Christian living which were to become 
such an important part of his life. He 
sincerely believes that he is only doing, 
as best he can, what is expected of the 
Church’s laity. 

“If anyone takes advantage of the op- 
portunity “to serve actively in the 
Church,” testifies Helser, “he will find 
that the personal benefits will exceed his 
fondest expectations.” This man, who 
has accepied duties that many people 
with lighter schedules would have re- 
fused, says, “You always have time to do 
what you really want to do. All of us 
have enough talent to serve the Church, 
if by no other way than by attending 
services regularly. Others will be in- 
spired by your presence in church.” 

In September of 1950, Helser was 
honored at a special ceremony, com- 
memorating his twenty years of continu- 
ous service to the Jordan Presbyterian 
Church. Representatives of the Fort 
Dodge Presbytery attended the services 
to express appreciation to Dean Helser, 
who has unselfishly helped the presby- 
tery solve the problem of one of its 
smaller churches. 
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Abbey buildings 






destroyed successively by Vikings, Danes, and Norwegians—were restored in 1902 by Church of Scotland. 


ONA— 


Scotland’s Isle of Faith 





George F. McLeod led the movement to make the center of Celtic Christianity 


a pioneer project for the contemporary Church 


From prehistoric times the little island 
of Iona, off the west coast of Scotland. 
has been one of the sacred places of the 
world to religious man. Formed of Arch- 
aean rock, Iona is older than the greater 
part of the surface. Historian 
Norman Trenholme wrote: “When our 


earth's 


planet from a flaming mass of combus- 
tion like the sun shriveled into a globe 
with a solid crust, and the first oceans 
condensed in the hollows of its hot sur- 
face—then it that the Archaean 
rocks of Iona were formed on the sea 
bottom.” 


was 


In Gaelic, Iona was anciently known 
as Innis-nan-Druidhneah, or “Island of 
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By Jean MacVean 


the Druids,” and was a center of Druid 
worship long before the birth of Christ. 
Survivals of Druidism, a form of sun 
worship peculiar to the Celtic peoples, 
are still to be found there. Up to 150 
years ago the people carried out an old 
pagan ritual when “The Great Porridge” 
was Cast into the sea to propitiate the sea 
god and persuade him to return sea- 
weed to fertilize the land. 

On the north slope of the tiny isle’s hill 
of Dun-I (332 feet tall) is the Well of 
Eternal Youth, where, it is said, a woman 
may bathe her face and hands before 
sunrise and become young again. This 
legend probably dates from the old 


Druid belief that water—the bearer of 
life—possessed magical as well as cure 
tive properties. Transparent green stones 
sometimes found on the beach of the 
bay are believed to preserve the posses 
sor from drowning, a relic of the old 
pagan belief in amulets and _ curing 
stones. 


The coming of Saint Columba 


But it was from A.D. 563 with the 
coming of Saint Columba and his twelve 
companions from Ireland that the glory 
and renown of Iona blossomed. From 
that time the island became knows 
throughout the Highlands of Scotland as 
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(Chalum-Chille—the “Island of Colum- 
bg of the Church.” It is strange and 
noving that the Hebrew word for “dove” 
islona and the Latin—Columba. 

Columba’s mother was descended 
fom the King of Leinster, and the king- 
dip of Erin would have been offered to 
him if he had not abandoned it for God. 
for thirty-four years Iona was the head- 
quarters of this remarkable man, prince 
and priest, saint and statesman, man of 
Christ and friend of the people. 

For Columba there was no department 
of man’s activity that was not the prov- 
ince for the practical expression of the 
Christian ethic. Religion was life: All life 
was holy, indivisible, the province for 
the fulfillment of the grace of God. Co- 
lumba’s missions concerned the whole of 
lfe-the cure of souls; the science of 
healing; the cultivation of the land; the 
carving of wood; the building of houses 
and ships as well as of churches and 
monasteries; the working of iron; the 
baking of bread; the work of smiths, of 
fshermen, and of hunters. 

The saint not only converted the north 
and west of Scotland, established Chris- 
tian colonies in central Scotland and as 
far afield as the east coast of England, 
but he established the little kingdom of 
the Scots and set upon its throne the 
king—Aidan—whose lineal descendant to- 
day occupies the throne of Britain. 
Under his influence, Iona developed into 
the most famous center of Celtic Chris- 
tianity, the mother community of 
numerous monastic houses whence mis- 
sionaries were dispatched for the con- 
version of Scotland and England, and 
to which for centuries students flocked. 
Pilgrims came from far and wide to die 
in the island, that they might lie in its 
sacred soil. 

Columba was no enemy of the Druids. 
Indeed he probably respected them for 
their great religious faith. His faith was 
nevertheless victorious, since he proved 
that through the power of Christ he 
could outmatch both their oratory and 
their supernatural powers. 


Many legends 


There are many beautiful legends of 
the saint. One has it that before he was 
born, an angel appeared to his mother. 
“Be not sorrowful, woman,” he said, “for 
to the man to whom thou art joined by 
the marriage contract thou shalt bring 
forth a son so illustrious that, like ‘one 
of the prophets of God, he will be num- 
bered among them, and is predestined 
by God to be the leader of innumerable 
souls to the Heavenly Country.” In the 
story of the Hill of the Angels, Columba 
went alone to pray but was followed by 
4 curious monk. What was the monk’s 
amazement when he saw “holy angels, 
citizens of the Heavenly Country, clad 
in white garments, flying to him with 
wonderful swiftness.” 
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Massive tombstones in Iona cemetery 


mark graves of ancient Scottish lords. 


Columba’s death was happy. “The 
saint, his soul not yet departing, looked 
round with wonderful cheerfulness and 
joy of countenance in seeing the holy 
angels coming to meet him. And his 
spirit having left the tabernacle of his 
body, the face remained so ruddy and 
wonderfully gladdened by the vision 
of the angels that it seemed not to be 
that of one dead, but of one living and 
sleeping.” 


In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 

Instead of monks’ voices shall be the 
lowing of cattle, 

But ere the world come to an end, 

Iona shall be as it was. 


So prophesied Saint Columba. The 
first half of his prophecy came true. 
The abbey buildings were plundered 
and destroyed by the Vikings in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. In the tenth 
the Danes murdered the abbot and 








fifteen brothers. In 1074 Queen Marga- 
ret restored the monastery, which was 
then transferred to the Church of Rome. 
After Norwegian raids in the eleventh 
century, the monastery was again rebuilt 
and the community taken under the pro- 
tection of the Pope. This abbey forms 
the greater part of the foundations of 
the present buildings. With the victory 
of the reformers in Scotland in the six- 
teenth century, Iona’s ancient religious 
glory was eclipsed and the abbey and 
monastic buildings dismantled. 

For nearly three hundred years only 
the lowing of cattle and the voices of 
the islanders were heard. Then in 1902 
the Church of Scotland restored the 
abbey church through public subscrip- 
tion. Today the restoration of the abbey 
buildings is being carried out by the 
Iona Community, which began the work 
in 1938. It is this modern religious move- 
ment which may fulfill Columba’s final 
prophecy: 

But ere the world come to an end, 

Iona shall be as it was. 


What is the lona Community? 


It is the creation of Dr. George F. 
McLeod, a Scot and former student of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. In the 1930’s Dr. McLeod was 
working as a minister in one of the 
poorest districts in Glasgow, a city 
which was badly hit in the depression. 
Passionately concerned with the problem 
of the unemployed, Dr. McLeod began 
to feel that the Church as a whole was 
out of touch with the ordinary life of the 

(Continued on page 24) 


Dr. George F. McLeod founded Iona Community during depression as a training 
institute for young ministers who wanted to work in poor, industrial parishes. 
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One Great Hour: 
Again the Challenge 


Thirty years is not a long time to live 
but it is a long time to go hungry. Yet 
for millions of persons in areas where 
dietary deficiencies raise disease rates 
sharply, this is what life offers. In Amer- 
ica, where agricultural abundance has 
often been a burden, it is hard to ap- 
preciate the fact that throughout the 
world far more people go to bed hungry 
than fed. 

And the situation is growing steadily 
worse, according to Norris E, Dodd, 
former director of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Al- 
though global food production was a 
bit higher in 1954 than in 1938, there 
were two hundred million more people 
to be fed. Moreover, the areas where 
food production has increased the most 
are the countries where, for the most 
part, people were already well fed. 
Where the population is greatest and has 
increased the most, less food is being 
produced. 

Last fall, American Protestantism ini- 
tiated its greatest relief program—“Share 
Our Surplus.” Reaching the goal of 
“S.0.S.”—$7,500,000 in three years— 
would mean that at least four times 
as many people overseas would receive 
aid from churchgoers. The program has 
been made possible by Congressional 
legislation releasing to relief organiza- 
tions stocks of government surplus food- 
stuffs. In addition, the government 
agreed to transport the food overseas 
largely at its own expense. Officials at 
Church World Service, relief agency of 
the National Council of Churches, esti- 
mate that, for every dollar contributed, 
twenty dollars’ worth of food would 
reach destitute people. 

A report last month by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed Protestants 
have been quick to respond. During 
1954, Church World Service received 
for shipment overseas 14,007,000 pounds 
of dried milk; 4,545,000 pounds of 
butter; and 1,792,300 pounds of cheese. 
Lutheran World Relief, affiliated with 
CWS, received eighteen million pounds 
of surplus dairy products. 

Continuation of this program of world- 
wide food distribution is just one of the 
projects to be assisted by 1955’s One 
Great Hour of Sharing. For the sixth 
straight year, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and other major Protestant and 
Orthodox churches are cooperating in 
this offering which in its relatively short 
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existence has helped millions of the 
hungry, homeless, and undernourished 
through relief and rehabilitation efforts. 
Most congregations will hold this offer- 
ing on March 20, although churches may 
select their own date if they wish. Korea, 
India, Pakistan, the Near East, and Ger- 
many are among the areas to be aided. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, church leader and 
wife of the chairman of Church World 
Service, last month reported on some of 
the accomplishments of previous One 
Great Hour offerings. 

“In Pusan, Korea,” she said, “I saw 





UNION POSTPONED 


The proposed union of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S., and the 
United Presbyterian Church has 
been postponed indefinitely. By 
January 19, enough U.S. Church 
presbyteries had voted against the 
Plan of Union to defeat it for the 
time being. Thorough approval of 
the Plan has so far come from U.S.A. 
and United Churches, who are now 
voting on principle and for the rec- 
ord. The result is, of course, a blow 
to the pro-union majorities in all 
three Churches, but it was expected 
because of the well-organized, well- 
financed campaign waged by the 
anti-union minority in the U.S. 
Church. (For first-hand reports on 
the postponement of union see next 
issue. ) 





thousands of piteous little orphans wear- 
ing the strangest assortment of children’s 
clothing taken out of refugee consign- 
ments from the United States... . 
Church World Service was giving every 
possible help to the men and women 
who had taken these orphan children in 
by supplying medicine, powdered milk, 
vitamins, clothing, and other supplies. 

“In addition, Church World Service 
workers had gathered together hundreds 
of destitute widows with small children. 
The first essential was to provide some 
kind of employment for them, so they 
might earn money to buy enough food 
for themselves and their children. [See 
page 20]. Relief workers managed to 
find a few rooms where sewing and 
weaving groups could be established. 
They imported materials and patterns 
from Japan. Soon the women were 
busily at work. 


“To provide homes, Church Worl 
Service people found an open piece of 
ground and built a group of houses, each 
with one room and a small kitchen, 4 
hundred such homes were built in the 
tract at a cost of a few hundred dolla 
apiece, and into each one moved the 
widow of a Protestant pastor who had 
been killed or was missing. Church 
World Service also built a nursery near. 
by so widows might work without wor. 
rying about their children. I have never 
seen women more thankful for the help 
or more appreciative for what is being 
done for them. 

“In the British protectorate of Hong 
Kong are over a million refugees from 
Communist China. As in Korea, Church 
World Service has built homes for many 
women and children who formerly slept 
under bridges or in the streets. Each 
home is small, but it is theirs. Church 
World Service has helped them by pro- 
viding funds and equipment for em- 
broidery and other handicraft. It has also 
established cooperatives to enable refv- 
gee men to produce rattan furniture and 
other articles.” 

Church World Service also works 
among 500,000 refugees in Indo-China, 
most of whom are Christians; among the 
larger number of Arab refugees in the 
Near East; and among the vast number 
of refugees in West Germany and Aus 
tria who have escaped from Communist- 
dominated homelands. And the work of 
Church World Service represents but a 
part of the total Protestant effort over- 
seas. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
taken the leading role in previous One 
Great Hour campaigns. Last year, con 
gregations gave a record $1,110,000 for 
Presbyterian and united programs. But 
again the challenge was before the 
Church. And from all indications, Pres- 
byterians in thousands of congregations 
were going to remember their brethren 
overseas. 


[In order to picture this year’s needs, 
the Church’s department of stewardship 
and promotion has prepared two ex 
cellent filmstrips. Travelin’ Man is a fit- 
teen-minute color cartoon for children; 
Close-up is for adult audiences 
shows stricken areas in Europe and Asia. 
Filmstrips and other materials may be 
ordered from the Church’s special of- 
fering secretary, the Reverend Arthur S$. 
Joice, Department of Stewardship and 
Promotion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y.] 
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Dr. Blake’s Trip: A Photo Report 


“My Christmas sermons, though no worse than my usual 
sermons, are hardly worth exporting more than nine thou- 
sand miles. There are chaplains of high quality quite capable 
of preaching the Christmas message to the men.” 

Thus did President Eugene Carson Blake of the National 
Council of Churches begin his answer to questions about the 
purpose of his December, 1954, journey to Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, and Korea. “The real pur- 
pose,” he would continue, “is to bring to the men in uniform 
the Christmas greetings of more than 35,000,000 church 
members at home. I am telling the men that all of us at home 
are thinking of them and praying for them.” 

Presented here are photographs from the 21,000-mile 
journey. The predominance of pictures with service men 
documents Dr. Blake’s recent statement, “Traveling as far 
and as fast as we did, with itineraries listing full pages of 
things to do and places to be, it was very difficult to fit 
in adequate time with national Christian leaders, although 
(using the time when we had to eat anyway) I visited with 
the officials of the churches of each country.” 





Leathernecks of the Seventh Marine Division stand under 
Christmas tinsel in their chapel in Korea and teli Dr. 
Blake how long they must wait for assignment elsewhere. 





Leaving Okinawa, Dr. Blake presents Celtic cross to Major 
General David A. D. Ogden, commanding general of the 
Ryukyus Command, for “interest in the spiritual life of 
the troops, and wholehearted support of the chaplains.” 
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National Council president hears patient at Mercy Hos- 
pital on Okinawa tell about progress of his recovery. 
Quonset hospital is to be replaced by modern structure. 





President Blake listens to Kim Hyung Do (center), chief 
of chaplains of the Republic of Korea Army, and Rhee 
Young Chan, assistant chief. Both men are Presbyterians. 





Children of widows watch Gene Blake give personal check 
to Mrs. Yun Ja Min for looms which will help widows of 
Pusan, Korea, achieve self-support. She is one of thousands 
who fled south after husbands were killed by Communists. 
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NEWS 


Theological Education: 


A Generous Leader 


In two brief sentences, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., last month gave twenty million 
dollars to aid Protestant theological edu- 
cation, the fifth gift from his family with- 
in a vear for this purpose. 

He wrote the directors of the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc., a philanthropic corporation 
he set up sixteen years ago: 


“Gentlemen: 

I am giving your corporation as of this 
date securities having a present market 
value of approximately $20,000,000. The 
purpose of the gift is to strengthen and 
develop Protestant theological education 
in this country. 

Very sincerely, 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.” 


The donor failed to indicate the spe- 
cific uses for which the money will go, 
although it was known that plans had 
been drawn up in some detail. No an- 
nouncement is expected until the pro- 
gram has been finally decided. 

Two days before Christmas, 1953, 
Mr. Rockefeller turned over a million 
dollars’ worth of securities to Harvard 
University’s Divinity School in a letter 
to President Nathan Pusey. The reason, 
said the financier, was Pusey’s belief in 
the importance of the spiritual life with 
which “I so fully agree.” In April, the 
Rockefeller Foundation presented $525.,- 
000 to Union Theological Seminary in 
New York to make available to younger 
religious leaders from overseas a pro- 
gram of advanced religious studies. 
Shortly after, John D, Rockefeller, III, 
gave the seminary a $250,000 gift to 
establish a Harry Emerson Fosdick Vis- 
iting Professorship, honoring the pastor 
emeritus of Riverside Church who was 
also emeritus professor at Union. 

In addition, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund pledged $300,000 for a three-year 
program of one-year fellowships to en- 
courage promising young college stu- 
dents to consider the ministry as a career. 
This program is being sponsored by the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

Said Union president Henry Pitney 
Van Dusen: “These five grants, totaling 
more than twenty-two million dollars, 
underscore the mounting interest in 
theological education. . . . [The latest 
grant] will have an immediate and sig- 
nificant effect in strengthening the train- 
ing of Protestant ministers. . . . I 
believe Mr. Rockefeller’s interest is rep- 
resentative of a very marked and rapidly 
mounting appreciation of the central 
function of the churches in the world’s 
life today and of the vital significance of 
the role of the clergy in their leadership. 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


And it is to be hoped that, as has hap- 
pened in the past, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
splendid generosity wiil lead others to 
lend new support to this cause which 
has claimed his interest.” 


Ford Fund to Sponsor 
Reds-in-Religion Study 

Was there ever any truth in the 
sensational allegations of a couple of 
years ago that Communists had infil- 
trated organized religion in the United 
States? Are Communists and Com- 
munist-sympathizers undermining our 
churches today? 

The answers to these most important 
questions may soon be more than 
guesses, following an announcement last 
month that the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Republic is financing “an objec- 
tive historical investigation of the pen- 
etration of Communist influence in 
American religion.” 

This study, one of ten covering Com- 
munist infiltration in as many aspects of 
American life, is being financed by a 
grant of $250,000, according to Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
Fund for the Republic and former presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, 

The complete survey is under the 
direction of Dr. Clinton Rossiter, profes- 
sor of government at Cornell University. 
Methodist minister Ralph L. Roy, author 
of Apostles of Discord, and Dr. Paul A. 
Carter, history instructor at Columbia 
University, are engaged in doing re- 
search for the section on religion. Results 
of the survey by Mr. Roy and Dr. Carter 
will be published in book form sometime 
before the summer of 1957. 


Church in the Capital: 
Prayers for a Nation 


Eight years ago last month, Baptist 
layman Harry S. Truman attended an 
early-morning worship service which has 
become a tradition in Washington, D. C,, 
ever since. 

On the morning that Congress recon- 
venes, these services take place at the 
National Presbyterian Church, located 
on quietly fashionable Connecticut Ave- 
nue at “N” Street (see P.L., May 2, 
1953). 

National Church’s pastor, Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, has prepared this worship 
as a service of Intercession and Holy 
Communion for “official” Washingten. 
And every year, more and more mem- 
bers of the national government attend. 
In last month’s record congregation of 
some seven hundred were the President, 
the Vice-President, four cabinet mem- 
bers, fourteen of the White House staff, 
and scores of senators, representatives, 
jurists, and bureau chiefs. In addition, 
Secretary of State Dulles, Army secre- 
tary Stevens, and four senators were 
among the elders who served the ele- 
ments. 

At 7:30 a.m., the elders began arriv- 
ing at the church house. They wore 
business suits instead of the morning 
dress which is customary for serving- 
elders at National Church. Immediately 
following the forty-five minute service, 
the men were expected at their offices 
to begin a new governmental year. 

In the half hour before the service, 
the elders received instructions for dis- 
tributing the Communion bread and 
wine and met the ministers who partici- 
pated in the service with Dr. Elson— 
Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; Dr. 
Wade H. Boggs, Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.; and Dr,. George 
A. Long, representing the Moderator of 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

At the service the ministers offered 
prayers for the nation, the President, the 
Congress, the emissary of the United 
Nations (Dag Hammerskjold, then in 
Peiping), and for world peace. Con- 
gresswoman Cecil Harden of Indiana, a 
Presbyterian, had the prayers entered 
into the following day’s Congressional 
Record. In his prayer for the nation, 
Dr. Elson petitioned: 

“. .» Protect us from enemies without, 
and weakness and unworthiness within. 
Enable us to trust one another and to 
fear only thee. Make us equal to our high 
trust, reverent in the .use of freedom, 
just in the exercise of power, and gen- 
erous in the protection of the weak. In 
all the decisions of the coming days, 
grant that we may ever remain a nation 
whose God is the Lord. . . . Amen.” 
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NEWS: PRAYERS FOR A NATION 


Secretary of education and welfare Treasury secretary George Humphrey President Eisenhower pauses for pictures 
Oveta Hobby leaves church with husband. and wife greet friends following service. before returning to the White House. 


Elders who are to participate in Communion service gather in church house for instructions, Secretary of State Dulles (cen- 
ter foreground) chats with Moderator Ralph Lloyd; Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens stands by first chair at right. 
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HM SALUDOS AMIGOS — Diplomats, busi- 
nessmen, and revolutionists are not the only 
people to teke new and increasing interest in 
Latin America. More and more Protestant 
churches seem to be making eyes southward. It 
used to be that Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists were the only groups represented in any 
strength there. But after the war, a great many 
small, independent missions sent workers there. 
Within the past two years, the Lutherans, under 
capable Dr. Stewart Herman, have begun ex- 
tensive work. And just recently, Protestant Epis- 
copal overseas-work leader Bishop John Bentley 
said, “Our dream is eventually to have mission 
work in every country of Central and South 
America.” Even American Roman Catholics are 
part of this trend. Rural life secretary Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti last month urged a spreading of Roman 
information south of our borders. To further this 
aim, he said, a brochure in Spanish is being pre- 
pared detailing the size and standing of the 
Roman Church in the United States. 





COMMUNIST COMMERCIAL — It’s 
hard to believe that human beings could dream 
up—much less swallow—the kind of instructions 
Communists turn out. Some of the latest advice 
comes from the party central committee in the 
Soviet Union. “Religion is the bulwark of every- 
thing that is old and obsolete,” say the Reds. “It 
protects ignorance and backwardness. With its 
dogmatism, and its stale, lifeless assumptions, 
religion makes people lazy in mind; it makes 
them stop thinking. It clings obstinately to the 
past and is averse to all the new achievements in 
science and in living conditions. . . .” But de- 
spite the fact that religion is supposed to be so 
horrible, most of the central committee’s advice 
deals with methods of spreading “propaganda 
for atheism.” Maybe there’s still too much honest 
thinking going on in the Soviet Union to suit 
the Reds. 





Mi ARGENTINE RUMBLES —Protestants in 
Argentina apparently are keeping their own coun- 
sel through the bitter church-state fight between 
Juan Peron and the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is a hard task because the government in a 
situation like this usually tries to butter up the 
Protestant minority and to use the group as a 
weapon against the Roman majority. 











WORLDSCENE 


ME CANCER DISCOVERY? The Presbyte- 
rian Church's famed “Big Doctor,” Dr. Clarence 
G. Salsbury, who was the head of Ganado 
Mission in Arizona for so many years, may now 
be on the biggest job of his career—directing the 
search for a new cancer weapon. Now state 
health commissioner, Dr. Salsbury has research 
teams working with Navahos to find why the 
Indians generally lack cancer symptoms. He 
noted this lack early in his career. The only an- 
swer he can think of for this unusual fact, he re- 
ported recently, is the simplicity of the Navaho 
diet. “That simple diet may be the key. . . . But 
just why or how we do not know,” he said. 
Albert Schweitzer has also noted this fact. 





MA “STATED” CLERK? With the election 
of Dr. Eugene Carson Blake to the presidency 
of the National Council of Churches, many 
Americans—Presbyterians included—may perhaps 
be puzzled about the post Dr. Blake holds with 
his own denomination. As “Stated Clerk” of the 
General Assembly (governing body), Dr. Blake 
is actually the Church’s chief administrative of- 
ficer. He is called a “clerk” because Presbyterians 
do not believe in fancy titles. He is “stated” 
because he is elected to a specific, or stated, 
term of office (five years). The office was created 
at the first General Assembly in 1789 and was 
first filled by famous patriot Dr. George Duffield. 
Until long-term (1884-1921) Stated Clerk Dr. 
William H. Roberts had the job, it was strictly 
part-time. Dr. Roberts did much to create the 
position that the Presbyterian Stated Clerk holds 
today. Dr. Blake’s term is up next year, but he 
is eligible for re-election in ’56. 





<3 PRECIS— The British press and clergy have 
condemned the BBC for airing a series of weekly 
talks on “Morals without Religion,” given by a 
professed atheist. @ Ministers and rabbis may 
soon be able to buy reduced-fare clergy tickets 
for air travel. The new Congress is considering 
a bill to allow this. @ Christian workers from 
British Commonwealth countries must now have 
special visas to enter India. A valid passport was 
enough before December. @ The new Senate 
contains eleven Presbyterians; the new House, 
forty-six. @ Despite election changes, the two 
Congressional chaplains—Methodist Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris (Senate) and Presbyterian 
Dr. Bernard Braskamp (House )—were re-elected 
unanimously. 
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Protestant Unity: 
Down-to-Earth Plan 

For the past two generations, Prot- 
estant leaders in the United States have 
been talking about unity on a grand 
scale. But until last month, churchmen 
had really never had the opportunity to 
study a real, specific plan for organic 
union. 

The middle of last month—a bit pre- 
maturely, perhaps—Protestants did have 
a plan. It was disclosed by the Method- 
ist Church’s Commission on Church 
Union and represents five years of work 
by a sixteen-church group called the 
Conference on Church Union. The Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., of course, was 
an active member of this unity con- 
ference. 

In brief, the plan proposes a United 
Church of Christ incorporating most of 
the traditions and systems of Congre- 
gational, Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
Churches. Local congregations would be 
formed into presbyteries and confer- 
ences, and could worship accogding to 
any one of the three traditions. The 
United Church would also have bishops 
and a governing body which would meet 
every two years. 


The Church in Colombia: 
A Chance to Cry 


Ever since the Evangelical Confed- 
eration of Colombia (CEDEC) began 
investigating the persecution and intimi- 
dation of Protestants in the Republic of 
Colombia, there have been loud cries 
of innocence and “foul play” from Ro- 
man Catholic apologists both in the 
Colombian government and in the hier- 
archy. And many times these cries have 
been published in a few American Ro- 
man Catholic journals. 

But it wasn’t until the end of 1954 
that these three groups combined to 
present a major defense of the Roman 
position in Colombia. And today that 
defense is being pushed quietly in the 
United States and in Colombia through 
the English and Spanish translations of 
a book called The Protestant Sects (De- 
nominations) in Colombia. 

Author of this 212-page tome is the 
chief apologist for the Roman position, 
Jesuit Dr. Eduardo Ospina of Bogota, 
Colombia, professor and high official of 
the National Committee for the Defense 
of the Faith. 

Dr. Ospina’s somewhat cleverly-writ- 
ten book was published in 1954 by the 
government’s National Press. It was also 
translated into English and revised by 
the author last year. And early last fall, 
the government shipped some 18,000 
copies of the English version to the 
Colombian Embassy in Washington and 
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to Colombia’s several consulates in ma- 
jor American cities. Colombian govern- 
ment officials in the United States are 
being careful that the volume “gets into 
the right hands’—i.e., preferrably Ro- 
man Catholic hands. Several Roman 
Catholic papers in the United States 
have quoted sections of this book with- 
out apparently checking too carefully its 
entire contents. 

Dr. Ospina’s book suffers from its al- 
most literal translation into English. 
Here are some samples of what Dr. 
Ospina has to say about Protestantism: 
“Colombian people is aware that Protes- 
tantism has never produced anywhere 
anything good. England has become a 
great nation, and so are the United 
States. But they are great in spite of the 
sects’ antagonistic division. . . . Protes- 
tantism, with its inavoidable and increas- 
ing destruction is a social disease. It is a 
senile debility which finds a way through 
religious life of a nation, and a nation 
whose religious life is weakened, ad- 
vances toward its decrepitude. . . . 

“Protestantism is a chaos of sects. Just 
as we cannot speak of the ‘Pagan Reli- 
gion’ as a religion, since the pagan re- 
ligions are very numerous, so we cannot 
speak of the ‘Protestant Church’ as a re- 
ligion, because the Protestant religions 
are innumerable. . . . Unfortunately this 
division of doctrines, the unmistakeable 
sign of error, wishes to invade our lovely 
land, where until the present day the 
beautiful and miraculous unity of the 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church 
has prevailed.” 


Church in a Day— 


The Alaskan Way 
The first day of the New Year 


usually a day of rest. But in 1955 it 
was far from that for some seventy-five 
Alaskans in the city of Anchorage. Bun- 
dled but busy in subzero weather, the 
group erected the new Hillcrest Pres- 
byterian Church’s building in one day. 
The church-in-a-day project was ac- 
complished on January 1 so the tiny 
congregation could hold services in the 
structure January 2. But in spite of 
plans, services in the new building were 
delayed for a week because the doors 
and windows were not in. “It would 
have been too draughty,” said the pas- 
tor, the Reverend Winthrop Ware. 
Hillcrest is the thirty-first Presbyte- 
rian church in Alaska. The new, $10,000, 
prefabricated structure, purchased by 
the Board of National Missions, in- 
cluded glass-wool insulated _ panels, 
which became the interior and exterior 
walls; a graceful steeple in two sections; 
and windows of amber cathedral glass. 
The floor of the new chapel is asphalt 
tile; its roof is asbestos shingle. Furnish- 
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ings and the heating system for the 
church, which seats 135 people, were 
supplied by the congregation. The 
chapel replaces two quonset huts which 
now will be used solely for religious in- 
struction and recreation. 

Volunteers for the “churchraising” 
came from Hillcrest parish and three 
other Presbyterian churches in Anchor- 
age, as well as from the United Prot- 
estant Church in nearby Palmer. 

When the team arrived New Year's 
morning at the site, the foundations 
were covered with snow, and the crates 
containing the materials for the twen- 
ty-four- by fifty-six-foot chapel were 
stacked alongside. Because Anchorage 
at this time of year has limited daylight 
hours (about seven), the Alaska Rail- 
road loaned temporary outdoor lights. 
Northwest Freight Lines, which carried 
the materials from Seward, lent a hoist. 
A local architect and a contractor helped 
supervise the assembly. While volun- 
teers worked, women of the congrega- 
tion served coffee and food. 


Church in South Africa: 
Firm They Stand 


Some South African church groups 
have given in to the pressures put upon 
them under the reactionary Bantu Edu- 
cation Act recently made law (see P.L., 
January 8). But South Africa’s Roman 
Catholic hierarchy plans to raise $750,- 
000 a year to keep its 750 mission 
schools operating free of government 
control. 

According to Archbishop Denis E. 
Hurley of Durban, the church will 
“never abandon its schools to a system 
of state monopoly.” Archbishop Hurley 
said that the Roman Catholic Church 
was the only one in South Africa that 
had bluntly told the government, “We 
will carry on our mission schools with 
or without subsidies.” This, he said, was 
the church’s answer to the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act, under which mission schools 
face an immediate 25-per-cent cut in 
subsidies if they do not accept govern- 
ment control of their curricula. 

Church leaders of various denomina- 
tions have charged that the govern- 
ment’s real aim is to educate the natives 
to accept a permanently inferior status 
in this segregated country. Roman lead- 
ers believe it will not be long before sub- 
sidies are abolished completely and are 
busy working out plans to finance their 
schools. To keep the mission schools 
going, each diocese will pay a basic 
sum of $280 a year to each of its teach- 
ers. This stipend will be supplemented 
from the National Catholic Missions 
Schools Fund. 

Archbishop Hurley said the church’s 
main reason for refusing to help imple- 
ment the government’s new education 
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plan was a fear that the Nationalist re- 
gime’s purpose was to indoctrinate the 
natives with a conviction of their racial 
inferiority. “Whatever happens,” he 
said, “we cannot be false to the church 
and all she stands for. We will retain 
our schools, come what may.” 

The archbishop also said, “The church 
insists that the right of parents to choose 
the kind of education they want for their 
children is a God-given right. 

“The government, therefore, has an 
obligation to see that its citizens—those 
selfsame parents—are enabled to exer- 
cise that right,” he continued. “We ask 
for a subsidy because we maintain the 
parents have the right to such assistance. 
We believe, however, that that right is 
to be taken away completely. In these 
circumstances the Roman _ Catholic 
Church is compelled to fall back upon 
herself rather than surrender a God- 
given right.” 





Department of Peace 


West Virginia congressman 
Harley O. Staggers last month re- 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives his bill to create a U.S. 
Department of Peace. Mr. Staggers 
said the proposal has received a 
great deal of support from religious 
groups. Under his plan, the depart- 
ment would be headed by a Secre- 
tary of Peace in the President’s 
cabinet. Department duties would 
include: “Formulating and _ publi- 
cizing educational programs for pro- 
moting better understanding of . . . 
other peoples,” and “encouraging 
the interchange of ideas between 
colleges, churches, and other insti- 
tutions in the United States . . . and 

. in other countries.” 











Norway Denies Connection 
With Marriage Agreements 


Although the controversy about the 
regulation of marriages between Roman 
Catholics and members of other faiths 
(see P.L., January 22) has not yet been 
announced as being settled, there was 
some clarification on one aspect of this 
situation last month. 

The U.S. State Department and the 
Norwegian Embassy have both denied 
reports that American servicemen who 
desire to marry Norwegian girls must 
obtain the permission of local Lutheran 
pastors. 

Such a report appeared in a nationally- 
circulated private Washington news- 
letter, which told its readers that State 
Department experts studying the tenta- 
tive draft of the new marriage agreement 
with Spain, covering U.S. servicemen 
and chaplains in that country, had found 


a precedent for it in the case of the Nor- 
wegian State Lutheran Church. 

Civil marriage is permitted in Nor. 
way, the State Department said, and 
there is no barrier to the marriage of 
Roman Catholics or to that of a Catholic 
serviceman and a Norwegian Lutheran 
girl. Laws which once existed along 
those lines have long since been re. 
pealed, a spokesman for the Norwegian 
Embassy said. 

The State Department said that so far 
as it could ascertain, any American who 
wishes to marry a Norwegian national 
can do so with either a civil or a religious 
ceremony of his choice. The only re- 
quirement is that banns announcing the 
marriage must be published two weeks 
in advance. 


Foreign Board Awards 


Overseas Fellowships 

Three fellowships for graduate study 
in Europe will be awarded by the Board 
of Foreign Missions for the collegiate 
year of 1955-56, the Board announced 
recently. A $1,500 fellowship will be 
provided at the University of Lisbon, 
Portugal, one at the University of Ma- 
drid, and a third at an undesignated 
university in France or Switzerland. 

In each instance, students will have 
an opportunity to work with Presby- 
terian fraternal workers at or near the 
university, thus providing the Americans 
with an intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try in which they are studying. 


Bible Series on TV 


For seventeen weeks beginning Fri- 
day, February 4, the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary will present a 
course on the Bible over station WFIL- 
TV, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Each week at 11:15 a.m., a different 
professor will discuss a phase of Biblical 
teaching, beginning with “The Making 
of the Bible,” by Dr, Charles T. Fritsch. 
On April 22, one week before the end 
of the series, Princeton’s president, John 
A. Mackay, will present “The Bible and 
Man’s Predicament,” a study of the Book 
of Romans. 


European Tour Planned 


A seven-week tour of Europe in- 
tended for Presbyterians from Canada 
and the United States has been an- 
nounced by the Presbyterian Inter-Fel- 
lowship Party. Sailing from Montreal, 
June 21, the group of,eighty will visit 
principal cities in a half-dozen countries 
on the continent. Tour cost is $850. 
Reservations may be made through the 
tour director, the Reverend William 
Brown, Erskine Church Manse, Box 
664, Killarney, Manitoba, Canada. 
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ris, who was concerned that skiers had 
no church convenient to the resort area. 
Mr. Morris worked with the owner of 
Snow Ridge to have a structure erected 
and with local pastors to provide a 
schedule of regular preaching. Offer- 
ings at the chapel have been used for 
a decorative mural in addition to gifts 
to missions of cooperating denomina- 
tions. Still needed is a bell with which 
to summon additional worshipers. 
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Dr. Thomas Coyle Dies 

t The Reverend Dr. Thomas Law 

Coyle, pastor of First Presbyterian 

Church, San Diego, California—one of 
the denomination’s largest—died sud- 

| denly last month at the age of fifty-two. 

During his pastorate, which began in 

| 1940, the congregation more than tripled 
and now numbers some four-thousand 
persons. Prior to Dr. Coyle’s coming to 
San Diego, he was pastor of the Sher- 
wood Church, Washington, D.C. 





Protestant Service 
On Eurovision 

For the first time in history, a single 
Protestant worship service was seen 
throughout seven nations in western 
Europe. 

Swiss, Dutch, French, and English 
TV cameramen went to Geneva, Switz- 
erland, recently to cover the service, 
which was held in the historic Cathe- 
dral of St. Pierre. This was the first time 
1955 
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that Switzerland’s new television agency 
had been able to cooperate with Euro- 
vision, a television technique developed 
and inaugurated by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation which transmits live 
programs simultaneously in seven coun- 
tries. 

The forty-five-minute program be- 
gan with shots of Geneva’s famous “Ref- 
ormation Wall” with the giant bas-re- 
lief statues of Calvin, Knox, Farel 
and Beze. Then the cameras focussed 
on the crowds of worshipers entering 
the cathedral. The service itself was 
multi-lingual, with parts in French, Eng- 
lish, and German, A specially trained 
choir sang traditional Genevan psalm 
tunes. 





An index of the 1954 issues, Vol. 7, 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe is being printed 
for the convenience of subscribers. Send 
15 cents in stamps to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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SCOTLAND’S 
ISLE OF FAITH 


(Continued from page 15) 


working man. Then came his great idea: 
to form a group of young ministers and 
craftsmen who would work for three 
months of the year on the abbey build- 
ings of Iona, who would there develop 
a dynamic conception of Christianity 
which they could later apply on the 
mainland in their own work. 

Like all rightly conceived ideas, Dr. 
McLeod's bore good fruit. He found Ian 
Lindsay, a Scottish architect, who has 
designed the now-rebuilt refectory. Mr. 
Lindsay has expressed the simplicity and 
the joy of religious life in its clean lines, 

its blue ceiling, and its yellow curtains. 
| The craftsmen work an eight-hour day 
while they are in Iona, and the young 
| ministers, usually just out of college, 
work an alternate eight-hour day, spend- 
ing the other three days in the “minis- 
ters’ craftsmanship.” Once a week the 
community meets for practical discus- 
sion; another period is spent in Bible 
study. The sharing of the craftsmen’s 
work by the ministers symbolizes the 
truth that ordained men are not a race 
apart. The craftsmen find something of 
the medieval artisan’s delight in work- 
ing on a church building for sheer pleas- 
ure and with no financial recompense. 
The cost of the rebuilding and of the 





| community's other work is borne by the 


Friends of the Iona Community, drawn 
from all over the world and from all 
churches. 


Work in industrial parishes 


More important still is the ministers’ 
training in hearing the working man’s 
viewpoint, since the community believes 
it is the work outside the church which 
matters. Iona is the ministers’ spiritual 
home, but their work is in the industrial 
parishes. 

The community is recognized as an 
integral part of the Church of Scotland 
but may accept full members from other 
churches. In 1953, a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister worked on the island and 
is now with an industrial mission in Shef- 
field, in the north of England. This year 
Ray Case, an American Congregational- 


| ist from Yale, became a full member, and 


after finishing his training in the United 
States will work in an East End parish 
in Glasgow. The community has now 
ninety full members, 6,500 friends. 
There are 150 minister associates from 
all churches and in many countries; 240 
women associates; 369 youth associates; 
and forty men associates, as well as many 
groups of craftsmen. All associates are 
bound by the principles of the commu- 
nity and attend regular meetings during 
the winter and special retreats and con- 








| ferences on Iona and the mainland. 





The community has two youth clubs, 
one in Iona aad one in the nearby isle 
of Mull. In G-asgow they have Commu- 
nity House, where young people are 
trained to study political questions, faith, 
drama, and films. Here ministers try to 
help them to plan their lives. These boys 
and girls are always committed to help- 
ing some group outside their own church, 
In Iona they see the way in which work 
and worship intermingle and the way in 
which this idea is worked out in practice 
and word. 

The Iona Community as a whole ex- 
presses in modern life Columba’s con- 
ception of a religion which makes all 
life holy. Its philosophy is expressed in 
four main emphases. In a parish mission, 
the community members say, the church 
must be evangelistic, but the congrega- 
tion must do the work. They insist that 
church people must take political re- 
sponsibilities seriously and join in polit- 
ical life. They stress the importance of 
divine healing, though they insist it is 
no use trying to heal a tuberculosis pa- 
tient by prayer unless the question of 
proper climate is dealt with. The fourth 
emphasis is on worship, on the necessity 
of seeing that the worship of the church 
does express and reflect the real life of 
the Church today. Here they call for 
reformation and experiment. 


Now in the United States 


On the mainland, the community has 
regular monthly meetings to discuss 
problems. It carries out experimental 
work in industrial evangelism. In Glas- 
gow, for instance, one member is work- 
ing to get miners and shipbuilders to- 
gether to discuss ways of working out the 
Christian’s duty in industry. 

Dr. McLeod visited the United States 
in 1947 to lecture on the work of the 
community. This year he is the first 
holder of the Forsdyke Professorships, 
and spent his first term lecturing at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, and is devoting his second term 
to giving lectures in many parts of the 
United States. 

His leavetaking of the island in August 
was impressive. Friends crowded round 
the jetty to say goodbye. The small boat 
for the steamer was crowded with sing- 
ing boys and girls in bright clothes. Their 
voices echoed over the clear green to- 
ward the pink rocks of Mull. But the 
most striking figure was that of the tall, 
white-haired man whose voice was quiet 
and whose face told the story of many 
resolved conflicts. 

“There is,” says Dr. McLeod, “no di- 
vision between the sacred and_ the 
secular.” 

In this he is stating a conception of 
religion which the old world once had 
and which many in the modern world 
have lost. 
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Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Every time I get het up about some- 
thing my preacher says in the pulpit and 
jump him about it, he just folds his 
hands gently, listens carefully, smiles, 
says, “Thank you, Oren, I appreciate 
that honest reaction,” then invites me 
to play golf next Wednesday. Wen't 
fight with me at all. 

o 7 o 

You don’t have to look beautiful to be 
beautiful. But you do have to be beau- 
tiful to look beautiful. 

o Cc ° 

The fact that you tithe—if you do— 
does not give you an indulgence to do 
as you please with the remaining nine 
tenths. 

2 > c 

“Every time i go to church,” growled 
big Bud Smith of our town, “all the 
preacher talks about is money.” Which 
is a devastating commentary on Bud's 
church-going habits. 

° ° oO 

Keep crowding yourself until you feel 
run down, and you will surely wind up 
-in bed. 

o ° oO 

Prettiest girls in America—if truth be 
known—are to be found not at the bath- 
ing beach or in the cocktail lounge, but 
in our Sabbath schools and churches. No 
other group on earth can match their 
glow of mental and emotional health. 
Smartest men in America are those who 
recognize that fact. 

° ° co} 

Ed Flagg’s handsome little son says 
he’s going to be a _ preacher. “I'll 
prob'ly have to go to church anvhow,” 
he explains, “and it’s a whole lot harder 
to sit still than it is to stand up and yell.” 

° 2 ° 

“You're always wishing for something 
you haven't got,” I snapped at my four- 
teen-year-old Gail this morning... To 
which she replied, “What else is there 
to wish for?” 

O° ° ° 

I'm prejudiced, of course, but I travel 
America a lot, and whenever I attend 
a Presbyterian church, I am impressed 
by the personalities in the pulpits. Our 
Church seems rarely if ever to sttract a 
mediocre mentality. He has to have 
more than a “call.” He must have the 
intelligence to answer his call with dig- 
nity and depth and devotion. 
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Dr. Reuben Pieters of First Church 
in Long Beach, California, is the second 
handsomest Presbyterian pastor in Amer- 
ica.* “He could have been a movie star,” 
said one of his impressionable parish- 
ioners (feminine). True, but let’s reverse 
that; some of our movie stars are talented 
enough to have made Presbyterian 
ministers. 

(°Send me a return postcard, stamped 
and addressed, if you want to know who 
ranks first.—O.A.) 

° ° 

Ushering in church is more than a 
routine courtesy. It is a testimonial—the 
most effective form of “advertising” ever 
known. We ushers are the front men of 





Christianity, second only to the minis- 
ters and choirs. We dare not look un- 
happy, untidy, or afraid. 
° . co 
Which revives my pet peeve—our 
great temple, with a $130,000 budget, 
furnishes ushers with ten-cent paper car- 
nations in lieu of twenty-five-cent real 
ones. Visitors behold this with surprise, 
and we ushers have to explain that our 
Church and our religion are much less 
artificial than artificial flowers imply. 
° ° e 
At Sunday school somebody asked 
happy Hal Johnson if he hadn’t been 
putting on a little weight, and he ex- 
plained beautifully—“I'm a calorie fight- 
er and recently I’ve spent too much time 
fraternizing with the enemy.” 
° oO o 
Junior Fuhrman, high-school student 
in Mansfield, South Dakota, gave his 
mom an unbelieving “Why, Mother, you 
smart thing, you!” when, in helping him 
with his homework, she casually solved 
a difficult algebra problem. What Junior 
doesn’t know is that she had boned up 
on it for three hours, so of course none 
of you neighbors will mention it. 
oO ° ° 
Greatest blessing given the human 
race is the fact that we have to work for 
our bread. 
°° °° o 
My Adele and I sent my adorable but 
slightly flighty little niece a pretty 
wedding present last June and she hasn't 
sent her thank-you note yet. “First time 


| visit her,” threatens Adele, “I'm going 


to bring that gift back home.” 

Which reminds me—I’ve got to get 
right down to writing my Christmas gift 
thank-yous tonight. 

° oO ° 

Potent quote: “Words without action 
are the assassins of idealism.”—HERBERT 
Hoover. 








21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 








Yes, just one simple penny for 21 


beautiful cards and envelopes that would 


usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought sepa- 


rately, This offer made to prove how a few 


spare hours can earn you $50-$100 and 
more. Once you see these lovely All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to 
start showing them to friends and neigh- 
bors. Make extra profits with complete 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 


Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings. 


Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 


Rush postcard for Ic box, for which you will 


owe us just Ic. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional assorrments ON APPROVAL, 
Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO, inc. 


858 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 





TRAVEL NEWS FOR 
DELEGATES TO THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Lay and clergy delegates to the 
General Assembly, Los Angeles, May 
19-25, 1955, are invited to send for 
Northern Pacific’s free folder, “‘As- 
sembly Trips”’. 

This outlines costs and schedules, 
for train travel to and from the 
Assembly, one way via the Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited, and in- 
cludes facts about attractive sight- 
seeing in western cities and parks, 
which may beenjoyed on yourjourney. 

Write for ““Assembly Trips” folder, 
please, to M. M. Goodsill, General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Also summer vacation trips to 
Alaskaand Hawaii 
for Presbyterian trav- 
elers. Ask for our 
free folders. 















A good man died 


He left $24,000 


His prosperous son 
received $16,000 


His needy widow 
received $8,000 


God 
received nothing 


And the good man 
might have left 


everything right 





instead of wrong 





if he had only 


MADE A_ WILL! 


James K. Quay, Vice President 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Please send me free the letter-folder, 
“Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith: which tells 
in simple language what | should know 
about making a Will. 

*” Name 


Address 
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¢ bony decades ago, alarm clocks were 
big and loud. They practically 
knocked you out of bed. But in recent 
years, alarm clocks have changed. They 
are now quite civil, even servile. Their 
first duty is to turn on your favorite radio 
program. They strive, above all, to be 
un-alarming. 

I suppose this has many implications. 
I want to consider just one: that modern 
Western man doesn’t “sleep” so well. 

H-bombs and Communism disturb his 
slumbers. Indeed, they may be goading 
him into an awareness of who he actu- 
ally is and what he really ought to be 
doing—that is, into a spiritual conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., believes that such is the 
case. In America’s Spiritual Recovery 
(Fleming H. Revell; 1954; $2.50), he 
says: “The paradox of this post-war 
world is that on the one hand we have 
been participants and spectators in a 
great moral sag and cultural deteriora- 
tion and, on the other hand, that we are 
being swept along by the tides of a great 
religious renaissance.” 

He does not deny that, in countless 
ways, American life has become in- 
creasingly secularized. At the same time, 
he points out that “Americans are build- 
ing churches and attending them, buy- 
ing religious books and reading them, 
praying and preaching, giving to and 
serving their God, winning others and 
working for him, and our youth is being 
alerted and dedicated to him.” 

This renaissance, Dr. Elson says, gets 
its impetus from many sources. Perhaps 
chief among them is our anxiety vis-a- 
vis world politics. In trying to buttress 
democracy’s walls against the assault of 
Communism, we are discovering that 
those walls rest upon Christianity. 

Bs Democracy is based on the be- 
lief that man as an individual is of high- 
est value in all the universe and that he 
is possessed of a high moral dignity be- 
cause of his relation to his Creator,” 
Dr. Elson asserts. “Freedom itself is not 
an achievement but the gift of God; and 
no dictator or state has the right to take 
from man the freedom he possesses as 
the creature of the Creator.” 

Do we deserve democracy? Pastor to 
President Eisenhower and to a congrega- 
tion which includes other top govern- 
ment officials, Dr. Elson replies: “We 
deserve it only if we take seriously our 
responsibility to pray, to think, to work 





for the Kingdom of God. . . .” 


A New Age of Faith? 


D" Frank C. Laubaeh, one of mod. 
ern Christendom’s greatest mission. 
aries (see P.L., June 12, July 10, 1954) 
also is convinced that we are awaking to 
a new spiritual consciousness. 

“History will record that from 1950 
onwards, America began to have her 
greatest religious revival,” he says in 
Channels of Spiritual Power (Fleming H. 
Revell; 1954; $2.50). “There is reason 
to hope that this is the beginning of the 
greatest revival of all time, not only in 
the United States but throughout the 
whole world. 

“We are too human to be trusted with 
atomic bombs,” Dr. Laubach says. “We 
must rise to a new level, or we shall 
destroy one another.” We must “try to 
turn our enemies into friends, to change 
evil men into good men, to remove the 
causes which produce enemies. . . .” 

He believes we can do these things 
only if we become channels “through 
whom the infinite power of God pours 
down to meet the infinite need of hv- 
manity.” In short, we must experience 
spiritual rebirth. 


_ Is spiritual rebirth? It is loss of 
self through love of Christ. “Christ 
reigns where self was,” Dr. Alexander 
Miller, a lecturer in religion at Stanford 
University, says in The Renewal of Man 
(Doubleday; 1955; $2.95), “and man is 
restored from the prison of his autono- 
mous selfhood. . . .” Thus, he is able 
to love his neighbor and God, fully and 
freely. 

Dr. Miller’s book, a discussion on justi- 
fication by faith, is the first volume in 
a series being published under the over- 
all editorship of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
to interpret for the general reader the 
gains which have come out of the current 
theological renaissance. 

To reach spiritual consciousness, we 
must know Christ—what he taught, what 
he did, what he loved, what he hated. 


In this connection, I highly recom- 
mend When God Was Man (Abingdon 
Press; 1955; $1.00), a small volume by 
Dr. J. B. Phillips, who has translated the 
Epistles and Gospels into modern lan- 
guage and who is vicar of St. John’s 
Church in Redhill, near London (see 
P.L., November 13, 1954). The book is 
profound without being obscure; it is 
vigorous and mature. I found it inspiring. 

—BERNARD IKELER 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Poe. 


Radioland Revisited 


rs a standard gag on some television 
aber sang The comic (sometimes 
the guest, or the announcer) turns to 
the straight man and asks, “Do you re- 
member radio?” No answer is needed 
because by this time the cast has frac- 
tured its collective self in side-splitting 
laughter. And thus another joke (?) has 
been registered at the expense of TV's 
older broadcasting sister. 

Radio, however, has not died. Now 
in its maturity, this medium is still going 
strong, capable both of real triumphs 
and of whopping mistakes. There are 
over 100-million radio sets in working 
order in America today; and they inhabit 
95 per cent of our homes. Even if TV 
sets continue to outsell radios by a yearly 
margin of 217,000 sets, it will take 412 
years for TV to overcome the lead of 
radio. As for wealth, one statistic will 
suffice. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany alone grossed more than thirty- 
three million dollars in radio business 
during one eight-month period of 1954. 

Clearly radio is not dead. But the 
business is acting a bit tired. Programs 
have been slipping now for some time; 
and listeners are well aware of it. Less 
often initiated by networks these days, 
the bulk of programs seems to be of 
local origin. This has tended to reduce 
their quality and to increase those peri- 
ods during which it is evident that the 
announcer is only killing time. 

Schedules are being kicked about so 
that a regular listener cannot count on 
his favorite program coming back at the 
same spot each week. It has become un- 
wise, for instance, to announce in this 
column the time and coverage of a spe- 
cific program. No schedule seems reliable 
for such information except an inquiry 
at the local station—and sometimes not 
even that. 

Radio executives can read the surveys 
as well as anyone else. They know that 
in the daytime, of all the time people 
spend listening and viewing, 70 per cent 
is spent with radio while only 30 per 
cent is spent with TV. Daytime radio 
programs reaching so large an audience 
ought then to be of far better quality. 

Radio listening has become a casual 
thing, to be indulged while listeners 
shave, prepare lunch, drive cars, or milk 
cows. Most sets are found not in living 
rooms but in other places: workshops, 
autos, kitchens. Radio could take advan- 
tage of this splendid coverage to step up 
its educational content and _ classical 
music selections. 

In spite of all the defections to TV 
studios, radio still offers a rich fare of 
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programs. This we discovered by check- 
ing the schedules and listening through 
a recent week in January. That seven- 
day period brought within the reach of 
our unpretentious set (a five-tube job 
from Sears) programs for nearly every 
taste, and not just our own. 

For news commentary we could tune 
in to Edward R. Murrow and Lowell 
Thomas. For comedy we had Red Skel- 
ton, Groucho Marx, Edgar Bergen with 
his Charlie, and Jack Benny. Singers 
who brought us the popular tunes were 
Dinah Shore, Bing Crosby, and Rose- 
mary Clooney. 

Dramatic programs included The Hall 
of Fame, with Edward Arnold enacting 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson; 
Dragnet, with the clipped sentences of 
Sergeant Joe Friday; Sherlock Holmes, 
played by John Gielgud; The Big Story, 
wherein a news reporter was tracking 
down an arsonist; and many others, 

We could listen to the unruffled Dave 
Garroway introduce guests and spin 
music on Friday with Garroway, or dine 
with Don MeNeill again on The Break- 
fast Club. There were countless sports 
events and sportcasts available. We had 
local features of news, city doings, and 
services from churches. 

Although good music was not to be 
found at just every hour, a listener could 
mark his newspaper schedule and find 
The Metropolitan Opera, the Boston 
Symphony, The New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Bell Telephone (half) 
Hour, the Voice of Firestone, the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Company Orches- 
tra (over MBS), and additional record- 
ings of the classics. An FM wave band 
on the radio will open almost limitless 
concerts of the classics in many areas. 

We had opportunity for educational 
programs, too. Urbane Clifton Fadiman 
was still making us glad to learn on 
Conversation; the ubiquitous Horace 
Sutton conducted his travelogues over 
Where Have You Been?; and a group of 
bright students could be heard in the 
regular College Quiz Bowl. 

As for religious programs, we could 
(and did) tune in to the stirring music 
of Thy Kingdom Come, the helpful 
counsel of Pilgrimage, the sermons of 
the National Radio Pulpit and _ the 
Columbia Church of the Air, or to the 
solacing thoughts of Dr. Peale on The 
Art of Living. 

After a week we knew that we could 
answer the wags who ask, “Whatever 
became of radio?” The bothersome ques- 
tion for us remained: What will become 
of it now? —J. C. Wynn 


XTRA CASH for YOU 
sa or YOUR CLUB 


Easy way to make up to $300 
and more in spare time .... 
Last year thousands of folks like you made 
good money for themselves or for club 
weet map be A famous Wallace Brown 
Greeting Card Assortments to friends, 
* neighbors, others. Lovely Assortments 


for Birthdays, Anniversaries, Get- 
Nis Baby-Births, other occasions 




















—a year’s supply for the average 
family—would sell for much more 
\ if bought one at a time. Sell on 
sight at $1.00 a box... you or 
your club make up to 50e prof- 
it a box. Add to earnings with 
40 other popular assortments and 
\ gift items, including Easter Cards, 
\. Gift Wrappings, Stationery, etc. 

\ SEND NO MONEY —rush name, 

» address for two actual sample 
assortments shown, 

on approval, with FREE 
Catalog of over 40 money- 
makers, plus complete plans. 
If you want money for your Club 
Treasury, write for Club Fund-Raising Plan. 


WALLACE BROWN, 225 Fifth Av.,Dept.B-81 NewYork 10,N.Y. 













START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
SPAN is Fa ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


ERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
A’ to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No memorizing needed. Just listen— 
imitate: It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1352, 136 W. 52nd St.. New York 19. 
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Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! no water, 
\. ically Treated . ica. Simply glide over win- 
eating water, no 
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fos disappear like magic. Take orders from “eo 


Benge a 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL = meen te = all whe 
fase eur name KRISTEE CO. Dep 2016, AKRON 8, OHIO 





7 FOLDING CHAIRS 


- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J. P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 
DEPT. S4 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, nm 








corréz URN GWEN cures 


Without One Penny Cost! 


Yes, I'll my we 4 this big, gleaming 48-Cup Electric Drip-O- @ 
rn for cor Chareh or Grou TOUST od 22 
supply re famous flavoring} and it 
ONE CENT! Just have 10 members + Sait onl 
and the 48-Cup Urn is yours. Not a penny of YOUR own own 
money is needed—ever. Write today for this amazing offer. 
Elizabeth 


Wade, 1597 Tyree St., Lynchburg,Va. 




















COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
FRIENDLY Vy 7 = 
COE’S s 

Classes limited in size. so ar we. 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.0.T.C.; TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
tor - schoul teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year certificates in music. 
physical education. A preckpeetinn= affiliated Liberal 
Arts College 
W 7 l T E Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowe 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air force R. .C. Business, engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre- professional courses. 1asizes schol- 
arship, Christian a. Beautiful campus in mts. 
Accredited. David Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


‘GROVE | CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler. Grove City. Pa. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE Small classes. 


Coeducational. 
125th year. Liberal Arts. Ee So 
Graduates enter business. 
law. medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissi Box 326, ilte, i. 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small. friendly. fully qucredined 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian _leadership_ Moderate 
==. Ray c. Pr Gr 











UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 

paring students for teaching, b . prof ions. 

with strong oo _in Christian vocations. Write 
lowa. 

Founded 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 1849. Or- 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial, and other d pre-pr 
“The Friendly College. noted for ry community serv- 
. Pres.. Waynesbure. Pa. 
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ice. Write Paul R. 
Fully ac- 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ceodited 


co-educational, four years, wens Cistotien empha- 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts. sciences 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
43 per semester. Dir. 
Salt Lake 


and room, ae and fees, $4 
nster College, City. Utah. 


of Adm., W 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and 


Presbyterian 
rofessiona! curricula. B.A., B.S.. and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis 

sions Office. Box P. Beaver n. Pa. 











MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


lications for competitive scholarships due Feb. 12. 
B tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts 
5 B. degree. 14 majors including music. art. Bible. 
drama. Courses in nursery school education Cata- 
_log. Mary Baldwin Hege. Dept. S. Va. 


‘WILSON COLL EGE For women rey 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Facuilty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports. 
Established —— tee 
ow a 








pooi 70- acre campus 
Wilson College. Gox L. 


COEDUCATIONAL PaEPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yerstions! 
ACADEMY [327th '°5-Srrcs makes tar 
tion, room, and one "cae sos a month. Christian 














ideals, Presbyterian Individual attention 
T. Henry Jabi Pres. Cc Tenn. 
WEST NOTTINGHAM | Presbyterian 


Coeducational Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M.. master, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY Ey 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
rts and 





ful college preparation. Wide choice of s 


activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near laware yoy Ga 
James How Box 75, wn, NM. 3. 





HOME STUDY 
Educate Your Child at Home 


5 If dis- 





Kindergarten through Sth 
tance from school, travel, ilin 
your child's schooling. give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Lessons, books, 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum 


CALVERT SCHOOL *O.ficoreTy. hea: 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 








Question: I have read that an angel, 
a lion, an ox, and an eagle are the sym- 
bols of the four Gospel writers. What 
is the origin of this? 


Answer: In Ezekiel 1:10 the prophet 
saw in a vision “four living creatures” 
with wings. Each had four faces—of a 
man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. This 
occurs in a vision of God’s presence and 
glory. Reference to “four living crea- 
tures” occurs again in Revelation 4:7. 
Here they have six wings each, are full 
of eyes in front and behind and so see 
all things, and resemble God’s earthly 
creatures—a lion, an ox, a man, and a 
flying eagle. 

These passages, of course, do not refer 
to the Gospel writers. Irenaeus, late in 
the second century, seems the first to 
use these four creatures as symbois of 
our four Gospel writers. He compared 
Matthew with the man, Mark with the 
eagle, Luke with the ox, and John with 
the lion. Augustine (died in 430) iden- 
tified Matthew with the lion, Mark with 
the man, Luke with the ox, and John 
with the eagle. Victorinus (fourth cen- 
tury) identified them as Christian art 
| today usually does: Matthew—the man; 
| Mark— the lion; Luke—the ox; John—the 
| | eagle. Attempts have been made to show 
| how each symbol fits the characteristics 
| of one Gospel writer. 

We should remember that the Bible 
makes no such identification, and that 
Christians have varied in the identifica- 
tions. They may please us as a matter 
|of artistic fancy, but there is no deep 
| truth in them. 





| Question: Where did we get the Apos- 
tles’ Creed we use in our churches? 


Answer: Not from the Apostles. The 
nucleus of the so-called Apostles’ Creed 
appears to have been formed about the 
middle of the second century. The 
Church had to define its faith against 
false views and hostile attacks. It did 
so by forming the Canon of the New 
Testament, strengthening its organiza- 
tion, and formulating its faith in a short 
confession. This short confession was in- 
tended to reject false ideas which were 
being expressed; it also gave Christians 
a brief statement which they could use 
at baptisms and in common worship. 

At first this Creed was shorter than 
it is now. The exact form we use dates 
several centuries later than the earliest 
form. 

It is worth while to note three things: 

1. This Creed is not a complete state- 
ment of Christian faith. It does not men- 
tion the public ministry and the teaching 





of Jesus. So it plainly is not the full Gos- 


pel message we want Christians to hear, 

2. In saying the Creed, some local 
churches omit “he descended into hell,” 
They think these words suggest that 
Jesus went to the place where the wicked 
are punished, and they cannot accept 
this idea. But the word hell here meaas 
the place of the dead; it does not imply 
condemnation of Jesus but says he went 
to the place of the dead until his Resur- 
rection. He really died and was really 
raised from the dead; this is what the 
Church means. 

3. Some object to saying the word 
catholic: “the holy catholic Church” 
The word catholic means “universal,” 
We are members of the universal, 
world Church of Christ, the ecumenical 
Chureh. We can and should use the 
word catholic and not surrender it to 
the Roman Catholic Church. In fact, 
our Presbyterian Church is more “cath- 
olic” in spirit and faith than many other 
Christian groups. We recognize all sin- 
cere believers in Christ as fellow- 
Christians. We believe in “the holy 
catholic Church,” where a Roman Cath- 
olic and a Methodist, a Greek Orthodox 
Christian and a Congregationalist, are 
all members of Christ’s one Church. 

Since we use this Creed to express 
the faith we share with the whole 
Church, I think we should say it in full. 


Question: I hear church members talk 
about the altar in our sanctuary. Do we 
have an altar or a Communion table? 


Answer: We have a Communion 
table. An altar is a place to offer 
sacrifice or incense to God. When we 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper—this is what 
the Communion table is for—we do not 
sacrifice Christ for our sins. We recall 
what he did once for all to redeem us. 
We have a Communion table, and the 
minister sits behind the table so that 
he and the congregation sitting in front 
of it will all be around the common table 
with the Lord. 


Question: I see the letters I H S in 
churches. What do they mean? 


Answer: They originated as an ab- 
breviation of the Greek name Jesus; they 
are the first two letters and the last 
letter of that name (in Greek capitals 
it is IHSOUS; in Greek the symbol H 
is pronounced like a long e). These three 
letters later began to be used as the 
abbreviation of Latin phrases, especially 
in hoc signo (vinces), “in this sign (con- 
quer).” —F.oyp V. FiLson 

Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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rimination. We could quote scien- 
after scientist on the question as 
» whether there is or is not an in- 
at superiority which one race pos- 
ses over another. Forty or fifty years 
9 scientists were divided on the sub- 
xt, Also, men argued that some groups 
xe biologically superior to others. 
undreds of volumes were written to 
tify a denial of equal opportunity to 
me peoples on the ground that they 
re inferior and God had made them 
hat way. But now there is no disagree- 
ment among the top scientists of the 
wth. As a recent UNESCO publication 
mints out: “In matters of race, the only 
jaracteristics which anthropologists 
ve so far been able to use effectively 
sa basis for classification are physical 
lanatomical and physiological). Avail- 
ble scientific knowledge provides no 
sis for believing that the groups of 
ankind differ in their innate capacity 
or intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment. Some biological differences be- 
tween human beings within a single race 
wy be as great as or greater than the 
biological differences between 
hes.” In another connection the United 
ations’ publication speaks for modern 
since on race: “All of us believed that 
he biological differences found amongst 
human racial groups can in no case justify 
the views of racial inequality which have 
hen based on ignorance and prejudice, 
ind that all of the differences which we 
ow can well be disregarded for all 
ethical haman purposes.” 
At long last, science has caught up 
with religion, for it was Paul who de- 
cared on Mars Hill nineteen centuries 
ago that God made of one blood all 
mtions of men. 
If the Church can find no support in 
sience for ethnic and racial tension, 
nne in the Bible for segregation based 
m race or color, none in the practices 
ofthe ancient and medieval Church, and 
” basis for it in Christian theologies, 
the questions naturally arise: How can 





egregation and discrimination in the 
Church be justified? What can the 
churches do to put themselves in line 
with the gospel, the practices of the 
meient and medieval Church, and in 
line with the findings of modern science? 
ff the churches cannot practice full 
Christian fellowship in worship and 
membership, how can they preach the 
pephetic word to secular organizations 
that discriminate on grounds of race, 
color, and caste? 

There is one aspect of this subject 
which we often overlook. Usually the 
question is: “What does discrimination 
© segregation do to the person segre- 
fated, to the disadvantaged person? It 
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crimination hurt the pride of the person 
discriminated against, that they retard 
his mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment, and that they rob society of what 
the disadvantaged group might contrib- 
ute to enrich humanity. We agree that 
imposed separateness breeds _ ill-will 
and hatred; that it develops in the segre- 
gated a feeling of inferiority to the 
extent that he never knows what his 
capabilities are. His mind is never free 
to develop unrestricted. The ceiling and 
not the sky becomes the limit of his 
striving. 

But we seldom realize what dis- 
crimination does to the person who prac- 
tices it. It scars not only the soul of the 
segregated but the soul of the segregator 
as well. When we build fences to keep 
others out, erect barriers to keep others 
down, deny to them freedom which we 
ourselves enjoy and cherish most, we 
keep ourselves in, hold ourselves down; 
and the barriers we erect against others 
become prison bars to our own souls. 
We cannot grow to the mental and moral 
stature of free men if we view life with 
prejudiced eyes, for thereby we shut our 
minds to truth and reality which are 
essential to spiritual, mental, and moral 
growth. The time we should expend in 
creative activity, we waste on small 
things which dwarf the mind and stul- 
tify the soul. It is both economically and 
psychologically wasteful. So it is not 
clear who is damaged more, the person 
who inflicts discrimination or the person 
who suffers it, the man who is held down 
or the man who holds him down—the 
segregated or the segregator. We must 
wrestle with this problem. 

The churches are called upon to rec- 
ognize the urgency of the present situa- 
tion. Even if we laid no claim to a 
belief in democracy, if the whole world 
were at peace internationally, if atheis- 
tic Communism had never developed, if 
fascism had never been born and Nazism 
were wholly unknown, a nonsegregated 
Church and social and economic justice 
for all men are urgent because we preach 
a universal gospel that demands that our 
deeds reflect our theory. To proclaim 
one thing and act another is sheer hy- 
pocrisy. It weakens the influence of the 
Church, not only in its own fellowship, 
but throughout the world. It hampers 
our efforts to evangelize Africa and Asia. 
It is not Communism, not fascism, not 
the struggle between East and West, 
but the gospel itself which demands 
interracial justice and an unsegregated 
Church. We should move interracially 
in the Church, not from fear of Commu- 
nism but for “our concern for our brother 
for whom Christ died.” 

It has always been the responsibility 
of the Church and the gospel to plow 
new ground, smash traditions, break the 
mores, and make new creatures. Such 
was the role of the Hebrew prophets, 
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of Jesus and Paul, of the early Church, of 
Savonarola and. Martin Luther, of Liv- 
ingston and Albert Schweitzer. 

We must wrestle with the ever present 
question, “To what extent is the Church 
to be governed by expediency?” Is it 
wise to live up to the gospel we preach, 
or is it wiser to conform to the mandates 
of a secular society? Shall the Church 
obey the traditions of the community or 
the Gospel of Christ, the laws of the 
state, when they violate the laws of love, 
or the law of God which commands us 
to love one another. What should be the 
attitude of the churches toward laws 
that are obviously unjust and discrimina- 
tory? Obey them? Seek to change them? 
Violate them? 
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The major problem is not to demon- 
strate from the Bible and Church history 
that it is only in modern times that race 
has become a basis for church member- 
ship. The task is to show how the Gos- 
pel of Christ can be presented and lived 
so as to make new creatures of men 
and women in the area of race, and 
bring hope and abundant life to all men 
—not only beyond history but in history. 
We refuse to believe that God is limited 
in history and that we must wait until 
the end of history before his mighty 
works can be performed. 

We have known for centuries what 
the Bible says about race. We have 
known for a long time that the early 
Church and the Church of the Middle 
Ages did not segregate on the basis of 


race and ethnic origins. We know ¢; 
there is no scientific basis for us to trey 
one group as inferior and another y 
superior. 

The gospel on race has been pr 
claimed for nineteen centuries. Qpy 
world conference after another has ¢p 
demned racial separation in the Chur 
Yet segregation remains the great sea. 
dal in the Church, especially in ¢ 
United States and South Africa. 
local churches permit secular bodig 
such as the state and federal courts, the 
United Nations, big league baseball, pp. 
fessional boxing, colleges and univers. 
ties, the public schools, and theaters 
initiate social change in the area of rac, 
But even when secular bodies initiate 
the change, local churches, Negro and 
white, follow slowly or not at all. It wil 
be a sad commentary on our life and 
time if future historians can write tha 
the last bulwark of segregation base 
on race and color in the United States 
and South Africa was God’s Church. We 
have plenty of light on the subject, but 
like Pilate of old we lack the will and 
moral courage to act on the light we 
have and the knowledge we possess. 

Clearly, knowledge is not enough 
Paul knew this centuries ago when he 
said in essence: I find myself doing that 
which I know I ought not to do and! 
find myself failing to do that which | 
know I ought to do. Drinkwater e- 
pressed this profoundly when he wrote: 


Knowledge we ask not 
Knowledge thou hast lent 
But Lord the will 

There lies our bitter need 
Give us to build above 
the deep intent, the deed, 
the déed. 


There is no dichotomy between what 
we believe and what we do. We do what 
we believe. If an atheistic Communist 
can act on his belief, a Christian can 
act on his. If a Communist is willing 
to suffer for his convictions, go to jail 
and die for them, surely the followers 
of Christ’s God can suffer for theirs. 
The true believer, like Peter and Paul 
is not a slave to his environment. He 
can rise above it and transform it. He 
will testify to the unity in Christ by his 
daily deeds. If there is to be a modem 
Pentecost, the Church must do likewise 
in its worship and membership. It mus 
also encourage its members to exemplify 
in their vocations this superracial unit) 
in Christ. Being thus convicted, all Chris 
tians will take appropriate steps in their 
respective congregations to make it 
possible for the will of God to operate 
to the end that all Church doors wil 
be opened in membership and worship t0 
all who serve and love the Lord. For 
the Church is God’s creation and not 
man’s, and it belongs to God. And ia 
God's domain all men are equal. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 










A SpEcIAL JoB FOR JANE 


By HARRIET REAGH 


Miss Briggs opened her large note- 
book and smiled as she looked around 
the classroom. “It’s time to call the roll,” 
she said, “and this moming I'm going 
to begin with a brand-new name.” 

Each of the third-graders turned to 
lok at the dark-haired new girl who 
sit alone in the back of the room. She 
sat stiffly and stared at Miss Briggs with 
solemn, black eyes. 

“Boys and girls,” the teacher said, 
‘this is Maria Teresa Castellanas. Maria 
has come to the United States from 
Mexico and is going to make her home 
here.” 

Miss Briggs’s eyes turned to blonde 
Jane Campbell in the front row, “Jane, 
Im going to appoint you Maria’s special 
helper. Since our customs are strange to 
her, and she speaks very little English, 
she will need your help.” 

“Yes, Miss Briggs,” Jane said agree- 
ably. But her thoughts were anything 
but kind. The new girl looked strange 
and different. Her dress was too big, and 
she wore funny little gold earrings. 

I won't be stuck with her, thought 
Jane bitterly. I won't. 

When the bell rang for recess, Jane 
rushed for the door, but Miss Briggs 
called her back. Maria Teresa was still 
in her seat. Jane went over to her and 
asked gruffly, “Aren’t you coming out 
to recess?” 

Maria stood up and smiled uncer- 
tainly. Jane noticed that the new girl 
was smaller than the other third-graders. 

“Come on,” said Jane, grabbing 
Maria by the elbow. “Let’s go swing.” 
Jane had a plan for getting rid of her 
unwanted companion, and just as soon 
as they reached the swings, she put it 
into effect. 

“Here,” she said, pulling the little girl 
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toward a swing. “I'll push you, then 
you can push me.” 

But Maria hung back. “No,” she said, 
shaking her black braids. “No swing.” 

“It won't hurt you,” Jane told her. 
“Did you ever swing before?” 

“No. I am afraid.” 

Jane smiled. Her plan was working 
already. “You have to do everything I 
tell you,” she said, “or Miss Briggs will 
be angry.” 

If Maria did not follow Jane’s words, 
she seemed to understand the tone of 
her voice. The smaller girl nodded mis- 
erably and climbed into the swing. 

“Hold on tight.” Jane ran behind the 
swing to push Maria. For the first time 
she noticed a group of children who had 
gathered near the swings and were 
watching Jane and Maria. 

Jane struck a funny pose to cover her 
embarrassment at being seen with Maria. 
She gave the swing a comical little push, 
and some of the boys and girls giggled. 
Then she saw Nels in the crowd. 

Nels was an eighth-grader—the school’s 
leading student and athlete. It was an 
honor to be his friend, and Jane was 
flattered that he was standing there 
watching her. She grabbed the swing 
chains without taking her eyes off Nels. 
He was looking thoughtfully at Maria, 
and Jane made a face to get his attention. 

Then she pulled back on the chains 
with all her strength, and let go. A 
scream rose above the playground noises. 
The next thing Jane knew Nels had 
pushed her aside and was running to- 
ward the big sandbox. 

She was conscious of many children 
rushing past her, their faces white and 
frightened. But Jane stayed where she 
was, her eyes glued to the empty swing 
in front of her. 


She was still staring at the swing when 
Nels came back, leading Maria by the 
hand. 

“Your friend fell in the sand,” he told 
Jane. “Otherwise, she might have been 
badly hurt. Why did you do that?” 

Jane looked from Nels’s stern face to 
Maria’s frightened one, and she burst 
into tears. 

“I didn’t mean to hurt her,” she 
whimpered. “I only wanted to scare her, 
so she'd stay away from me.” 

“Why?” Nels’s blue eyes were frosty. 

“Because—because she’s different. How 
can I have any fun with someene who 
doesn’t know how to dress—or talk—or 
anything?” 

Nels looked at Maria who was brush- 
ing the sand from her dress. “It’s a good 
thing she doesn’t understand what you're 
saying,” he told Jane. Then he turned 
back to Maria, “You'll be all right. Come 
on, I'll take you to your room.” 

Through her tears, Jane watched Nels 
and Maria leave. She noticed the un- 
smiling faces of the few children who 
were still standing nearby. Jane turned 
and walked slowly to her class. As she 
came down the hall, she saw Nels open 
the door for Maria, and then stride off 
toward the playground. Jane followed 
Maria into the room. 

Miss Briggs greeted the two girls 
warmly. “Well, Maria,” she asked, “did 
Jane help you at recess?” 

Before Maria could answer, Jane 
broke in, “No, I didn’t. But I guess Nels 
Andersen did.” 

Miss Briggs took off her glasses and 
began to polish them. “That's interest- 
ing,” she said. “Nels started here in the 
third grade, just like Maria. He was 
from another land, too. Norway.” 

Jane lowered her head, and the tears 
began to flow again. “I wish I could 
have another chance to help Maria.” 

Miss Briggs went on polishing her 
glasses. “I remember I appointed a 
special helper for Nels, too,” she said. 
“A fine boy—but he had one fault.” 

Jane stopped sniffing, and Maria 
leaned forward trying to follow the 
teacher's words. 

Miss Briggs put on her glasses, and 
her eyes seemed to glow at Jane through 
the sparkling lenses. “You see, the boy 
I chose had grown too satisfied with 
himself. He needed a chance to think 
of someone else. In fact,” she went on, 
“he needed more than one chance.” 

“Did he help Nels?” Jane asked. 

“They helped each other—and became 
real friends.” 

Jane held out her hand toward Maria. 
She wanted to speak, but the words 
would not come. Maria touched the 
hand shyly and ran to her seat. 

When the other children returned, 
they noticed a change in the new girl. 
She was sitting easily in her chair, and 
there was a happy smile on her face. 
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SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted. I will rewrn all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFE 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
irors then select the book they can_rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. Ic is mot neces- j 
sary to purchase a book every month— usual offer may be wjthdrawn at 
you may accept as few as four each year. time, we urge you to act at once! | 
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All selections are new, complete, 
rinted and well-bound. And 
books will be delivered to your doofy 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the C 
for only $1.89 each— instead of $ 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original 
tions —saves you from 35% to 509 
each book you accept. In addition, 
Club distributes an outstanding 
nus’’ Book free for each four select 
you take, When the value of the Ba 
Books is figured in, you can sav@ 
much as 60% of your book dol 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club wi 
will appeal to every member of 
family, let’us introduce you to the F 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you 
get your choice of ANY THREE of 
wonderful books described here — 
as your FREE Membership Gift, 
one as your firse Club selection 
only $1.89! Send no money, just 
the coupon today. However, as this 


_] Complete Book of 
Gerden Magic 


() Forty Plus and 
Fancy Free 


(_] The Glory and the 
Wonder of the Bible 


() Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


[_] New Creative Home 
Decorating 


(_) The Power of Posi- 
tive Thinking 

Mr. ([) Protestant Panorama 

Mrs... 

Miss (Please print) 

Street and No. ee en 


Same offer ‘n Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., 
Offer good only in U. 8S. 
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[] That Reminds Me 
C) Unte « Good Land 
(CD The White and 

Id 
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